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GiRL: Shucks, there’s no magic about that. Anyone can use one sheet of this 
carbon paper up to 60 times! 


MAGICIAN: But don’t the copies get blurred, and hard to read? 


GIRL: Not at all! You see, I’m using Roytype’s Park Avenue carbon paper, made 
by the Royal Typewriter Company. And one sheet of Park Avenue can be 
used up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly! This test copy proves it... 
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Laboratory test No. 36351-NY, issued March 19, 1943 


MAGICIAN: / still think it’s magic! This looks almost like it was made from a fresh sheet 
of carbon paper! How do they do it? 


GIRL: The Royal salesman told me it’s because Park Avenue is “deep-inked” by 
a special process that soaks the ink right down into the paper. And then, 
Park Avenue has an extension edge that lets you reverse the sheet, top to 
bottom, so all areas of the paper can be used. 


MAGICIAN: I see. No trick at all . . . just common sense! No wonder you can get so many 
more Cé ypres from each sheet of Park Avenue! 
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Complete line of carbon papers 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 
to in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these ... it may be Park Avenue, or it 
may be another . . . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best suited to vour requirements. 

@ 
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ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
\ a 











*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off., 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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DATES AHEAD 


MEETING DATES OF 
CONTROLS 


December 


December 2—Philadelphia 


December 6—Buffalo, 
City, Twin Cities 


8—Baltimore 
9—Hartford 
December 10—Chattanooga 


Kansas 


December 


| December 


December 14—Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Los Angeles 


December 16—Dayton, New York 
City, San Francisco 


December 17—Bridgeport 
_ December 20—Pittsburgh 


_ December 21—Boston, Springfield, | 
Syracuse 


| December 22—Indianapolis 
December 27—St. Louis 


December 28—Chicago, Detroit, | 
District of Columbia, Houston 


| December 29—Rochester 
| December 30—Louisville 


January 
January 4—Buffalo, Twin Cities 
| January 5—Bridgeport 
| January 6—Philadelphia 
| January 10—Chattanooga, Kansas 
City 
| January 11—Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
| Milwaukee : 
| January 12—Baltimore 


| January 13—Dayton, Hartford, Los 
Angeles 

January 18—Springfield, Syracuse 

January 20—New York City, San 
Francisco 


January 24—St. Louis 


January 25—Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, District of Columbia, Hous- 
ton 


January 26—Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Rochester 


January 31—Pittsburgh 


Norte: These are scheduled dates. Some 
changes may be made. 
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L:ditortal Comment 


Business May Soon Learn Where It Stands 


-; ong fog of uncertainty as to whether government 
is to let go its hold on business, when peace comes, 
should be dispelled soon with Bernard M. Baruch 
studying and working on the program of governmental 
postwar economic policies. Some clear pronouncements 
should come from him and his group, and they will be 
welcome. They will also probably be sound. 

It is this uncertainty as to the intentions of govern- 
ment which poses the greatest problems at the moment 
for business leaders. A report from Mr. Baruch, with 
recommendations, which would plot a cooperative 
program for settling up terminated contracts equitably 
and paying them off promptly; which would enable 
business to make provision for conversion to peace 
time production by building up reserves now; which 
would prevent the wholesale dumping of surplus 
goods and materials on the market; which would give 
assurance that government would get out of business 
itself and not compete unfairly with private enterprise 
—recommendations along those lines would give a big 
lift to the morale of the entire nation. 

It is a fact that many citizens actually fear peace and 
its threatened turmoils more than they hate and fear war. 
They dread to see drastic economic changes come be- 
cause they do not know and have no way of discovering 
what those changes will be and what effects they will 
have on the average citizen, on his rights and economic 
prospects—in short, on the American way of life. Many 
believe that that way of life is threatened and may be 
abolished or so altered as to make it unrecognizable, 
during the unsettled months after the close of the war. 

The naming of Mr. Baruch to prepare a govern- 
ment program should go far toward calming the nerves 
of all of us. Light on the government's intentions, 
just a hint that business need not fear and distrust 
Washington, will transform the thinking of millions. 

Business leaders can not plan intelligently for the 
future, and controllers can not blue print the detailed 
steps to be taken by a business, without some sort of 
indication from government as to what to expect. It 
is not lack of business leadership that is clogging and 
confusing planning for the future; it is lack of leader- 
ship on the part of those who took over almost com- 
plete control of business, namely, government. 
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The naming of Mr. Baruch to the post mentioned 
is a step on the part of the government toward assert- 
ing leadership. Whether the plan to be evolved by Mr. 
Baruch and his associates be good or bad, at least it 
will be a plan, and will let business know where it 
stands and what it should prepare for. Then business 
can really make some postwar plans. 


If It Should Happen Tomorrow 


— group of controllers were discussing the 
prospects for peace. It was agreed that the war 
will probably end in segments—Germany first, then 
Japan. Someone asked, “Where would you stand if 
Germany should fold up overnight?” The replies were 
startling. 

“I know of a company which figures it could keep 
going about ten days after its war contracts were can- 
celled and the payments from government stopped,” 
said one of the group. Other periods of time up to six 
months were mentioned. About one month was the 
average. 

Some firms are ready, having taken out V loans or 
made other provision for working capital, but thou- 
sands of companies are relying on some other kind of 
help from the government, such as prompt and full 
settlements of contracts. The problem seems to be 
then, how rapidly can government settle up its deal- 
ings with industry? This is a contract termination prob- 
lem largely. It is one for Mr. Baruch to tackle. 


Aiding Mr. Baruch 


HE Controllers Institute of America has sent to 
Mr. Baruch a set of recommendations which are the 
result of weeks of study of the many phases of the 
termination problem, by a special committee headed 
by Dundas Peacock, of the Elliott Company of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania. This report was completed about 
the time Mr. Baruch was asked to take up the postwar 
task. Naturally the approach by controllers to the prob- 
lems involved in winding up contracts and in paying 
them off, was on a practical basis which has as a back- 
ground. full knowledge of the financial position of a 
given company and of its needs in the way of working 
capital for conversion to peace production. 
It was against that background that the controllers 
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prepared their report and recommendations with re- 
spect to a workable termination program. The report 
is in the hands of the printer and will be distributed to 
members of The Institute and made public promptly. 
It should help to clarify thinking in this field. 


Cutting Through a Babel of Tongues 


T is going to be no easy matter for Mr. Baruch and 
l his associates to bring order out of the chaos of 
noise and advice with respect to the best procedures 
to be followed in terminating war contracts and in 
making prompt and equitable settlements with con- 
tractors, which constitutes one phase of the problem 
which has been presented to him. The subject has be- 
come a political football in Washington. About half 
a dozen committees in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives have been holding hearings on it, or on some 
phase of it. In addition, the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission make rules and issue accounting 
opinions, and the Comptroller General, too, feels that 
he should audit all the contracts and authorize or ap- 
prove final payments. 

That is the picture, and it would be pretty dis- 
couraging in view of the fact that the immediate fu- 
ture of American business is at stake, and with it the 
economic welfare of the country, if the constructive 
and positive step had not been taken of putting the 
problem into the hands of a man of the stature, charac- 
ter and attainments of Mr. Baruch. 


Must Business Accept Unfair, Loss Settlements? 


eee has not told effectively to Congress or 
to the public its side of the story with respect to 
terminations. It seldom does present its cases con- 
cisely and convincingly. There is a feeling among con- 
trollers that, regardless of the scope of any legislation 
which may be enacted by Congress, in an effort to as- 
sure fair settlements of war contracts, accounting rules 
and practices may be introduced by those administer- 
ing the laws, under which no business can wind up its 
government contracts with a profit, and that instead 
companies generally will be compelled to accept settle- 
ments which will show losses. 

Some estimates have placed these possible losses as 
high as ten billion dollars in the aggregate. No matter 
what the total may be, is business to be asked to make 
a sizeable contribution to government at a time when 
these funds could be used so effectively for the re- 
habilitation of the American economy if they were 
left in the hands of business? 

The question presents itself, has business no defense 
against this possible raid, extra tax, or assessment— 
whatever term one wishes to apply to it? 

Another question presents itself: What means could 
governmental agencies use to impose such unfair set- 
tlements of contracts on business? 

The answer to the first question seems to be that 
business has no defense except an aroused public opin- 
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ion, and an appeal to the sense of justice and fairness 
of administrative officers. The rules of the game are 
made by government and by administrative agencies, 
and may be changed at any time, while the game is in 
progress or even after the final whistle blows. 

It is this phase of the situation which alarms con- 
trollers, whose strongest instinct is to preserve the as- 
sets of their companies. They have first of all to keep 
up with the changes in the rules, and are the first to 
realize their full implications. They must interpret the 
results of the changes in terms of dollars as they apply 
to individual companies. They know that a government 
contract is only a starting point. The discussions begin 
there as to what constitutes costs and what expenses 
are allowable, as contracts are amended, partly can- 
celled, reinstated, enlarged, or terminated. Perhaps Mr. 
Baruch may be able to figure out a method under 
which governmental agencies may be persuaded to do 
business in such manner as to give full recognition to 
actual costs. 

As to the means which governmental agencies could 
use to transform possible contractors’ profits into 
losses, it may be pointed out that accounting inter- 
pretations and regulations form a pretty handy and 
workable set of tools for that purpose. 

Unfortunately, accounting is not an exact science, 
as has been pointed out frequently. Too much must be 
left to the judgment of those who must make the de- 
cisions. ‘“Accepted accounting practices” do not fit all 
the situations which must be evaluated, appraised and 
taken into the accounts. 

Public accountants are sitting at many of the desks 
and are writing many of the decisions and regulations 
which are designed to meet the problems which are 
arising. Too few controllers are performing that kind 
of service for the governmental agencies. Most of them 
are tied so tightly to their own companies that they 
can not give up weeks at a time to governmental serv- 
ice, although there has been a big improvement in that 
direction during the past year. 

It is encouraging to note that during the past year 
governmental agencies have turned more frequently 
even than in the past to controllers for advice and as- 
sistance. Their views, together with the thinking of 
public accountants, have given to public administrative 
officers a fairly complete picture of what is needed to 
assure just handling of the dealings between govern- 
ment and business, and in addition to that business 
has improved its procedures, especially its cost keep- 
ing routines and its record keeping, to the extent that 
it should be possible for business and government to 
make equitable adjustments, even in renegotiation and 
termination proceedings, of matters which are of great 
moment in these critical times. 

Perhaps Mr. Baruch’s pronouncements will indicate 
that that is what government wants. The decisions of 
some governmental administrative officers might then 
be tempered accordingly. 


Ay Rit. 





“Postwar Planning” is getting to be a 
much overworked phrase. It is the sub- 
ject of countless bulletins, advertisements, 
booklets and reports which fairly deluge 
the businessman’s desk these days. But in 
spite of the unfavorable reaction in some 
quarters which this alleged overemphasis 
is causing, is it not a symptom of the 
widespread anxiety and concern with 
which all men contemplate the tremen- 
dous problems which will accompany the 
transition from war to peace ? 

Most thinking men admit that difficult 
if not well nigh insurmountable economic 
problems lie ahead. But there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it is pos- 
sible at this time to even remotely antici- 
pate their nature and scope, let alone work 
out attempts at solution. Many say “Let's 
fight the war now and worry about post- 
war problems when the war is behind us.” 
I have no quarrel with the intense need 
for getting on with the war but even a 
general in the midst of his hardest cam- 
paign must give some thought to main- 
taining the gains which the successful con- 
clusion of the battle may bring. The 
principal gain which we are trying to 
maintain is a high level of employment 
when we return to our peace-time econ- 
omy. 

Forward planning is not a new function 
of business enterprise. It has always been 
a requisite for the successful conduct of 
business even in peacetimes. In fact the 
scope and soundness of forward business 
planning has frequently been the measure 
of a company’s progress and success. If 
you will grant that to be a fair statement 
of fact, then you cannot consistently quar- 
rel with the idea that there is all the more 
need for giving deep thought and pur- 
poseful study to the tremendous problems 
which are bound to result when the war 
is over,—by whatever name you call these 
studies. 

The vagaries of the business cycle have 
been such that it is seldom that everyone 
who is able and desirous to work can 
be sure of having employment. The last 
time prior to the present war that this took 
place was in 1929. Then 42 per cent. of 
the population was gainfully employed. 
In setting up the goal of full employment 


One Manufacturer's Approach to 
Problems of Postwar Planning 


By Wallace T. Montague 


after this war, the use of this same 42 
per cent. ratio would mean finding em- 
ployment for 57 million when the popu- 
lation reaches 135 million people. 

Today and probably for the duration of 
the European war at least, everyone who 
is able and wants to work can have a job. 
True, full employment and the utilization 
of the nation’s greatly enlarged produc- 
tion facilities are at present caused by the 
exigencies of war and not by the nice 
balance of consumption, investment and 
production. But thoughtful men, among 
whom I include the sincere proponents 
of postwar planning, are merely trying to 
work out ways whereby we may substitute 
the markets created by the normal de- 
mands of a peacetime economy for the 
artificial and all but insatiable demands 
of war. The war effort has resulted in 
full employment. In peacetime we know 
that full employment results in prosperity. 
In prosperity only can human progress 
be made and the democratic way of life 
flourish. How then can we keep the 
wheels of business turning and main- 
tain a high level of production and con- 
sumption ? This question is a challenge to 
the best we have in us and upon how well 
the challenge is met may depend the fu- 
ture of the private enterprise system. 

The economic forces against which we 
will be struggling during the interval 
of transition from war to peace and im- 
mediately thereafter will be so powerful 
that we cannot hope to cope with them ef- 
fectively unless we study and analyze now 




















the foreseeable problems to the best of 
our ability. Following such study and 
analysis, we should formulate the sound- 
est plans we can devise and then try to get 
concerted and coordinated action by a ma- 
jority of those engaged in commerce, in- 
dustry and government, who are in a posi- 
tion to exert some influence on the eco- 
nomic forces at play in our national life. 
Most of us can only hope to do our 
bit within the limited field of a single 
company or industry or community. As 
one who has tried to help his company 
get started along the way toward a consid- 
eration of the problems we will have to 
face at the conclusion of the war, I am 
willing to outline our approach and the 
progress made to date. I do so humbly,— 
expecting that many in my audience will 
know more about this subject than I do. 
Norton Company manufactures at 
Worcester abrasive grain and bonded 
abrasive products consisting principally of 
grinding wheels and refractories. It also 
manufactures a complete line of precision 
grinding and lapping machines. My re- 
marks will only apply to the Abrasive Di- 
vision of our business. All of these prod- 
ucts are in tremendous demand for the 
manufacture of aircraft and in fact most 
all of the arms, equipment and munitions 
of war. We have experienced a tremen- 
dous increase in demand and have con- 
tinually added production facilities in an 
effort to keep pace with that increased de- 
mand. Fortunately for us the war demand 
is for our regular peacetime products and 








THE “GRASS-ROOTS” APPROACH 


Postwar discussions fill the air. Unless they are brought down to 
earth, they can avail little. For that reason, this paper, presented at 
the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Controllers Institute, is ‘’must’’ 
reading because it considers the impact upon a specific concern, Nor- 
ton Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, of which Mr. Montague 
is vice president in charge of publicity, business research, sales train- 
ing and public relations. He is also chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers Association. 


—THE EDITOR 
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so there have been no factory conversion 
problems involved, nor will there be any 
reconversion when the war is over. I men- 
tion this merely to give you the product 
background for this talk. 


ORGANIZATION FOR HANDLING THE 
PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR PLANNING 


One of the most difficult things con- 
nected with postwar planning is to get 
the work started. In order to do this we 
appointed a general Steering Committee 
whose first job was to survey the overall 
aspects of the company’s problem, work 
out methods of approach, organization 
needed, and in general stimulate and con- 
dition the thinking of the management 
so as to prepare the way for the real work 
to come. Our Steering Committee of three 
consisted of a vice-president who is also 
manager of sales planning and develop- 
ment, the company statistician and the 
company’s economist. 

Because forward business planning is 
primarily a function of top management 
in view of the nature of the problems in- 
volved, the next step was to suggest a 
“Postwar Planning Council.” This is 
headed by the Chairman of the Board and 
has management representatives from the 
following divisions of the business:— 

Production 

Sales, both Export and Domestic 
Research 

Finance 

Personnel 

The chairman of the Steering Commit- 
tee was made secretary of the Postwar 
Planning Council and the remaining mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee, namely 
the statistician and the economist, were 
made advisory members of the Postwar 
Planning Council. 

Finally, the Steering Committee sug- 
gested departmental groups or subcom- 
mittees to consider and apply departmen- 
tally the findings resulting from the post- 
war forecast and to make plans within 
the framework of the company’s general 
postwar policies that would enable each 
major division of the business to carry on 
toward the objectives established. The 
departmental committees on postwar plan- 
ning will deal with:— 

Research and Product Development 
Production and Production Planning 
Sales, both Domestic and Export 
Personnel and Employment 

Finance and Accounting 

The chairman of each departmental 
committee will also sit on the Postwar 
Planning Council previously described, 
thus assuring adequate facilities of liaison 
and the proper coordination between over- 


all company and individual department ob- 
jectives. The makeup of the departmental 
committees is such as to assure proper rep- 
resentation of all executives, technicians 
and experts in the various fields of com- 
pany activity who could contribute ef- 
fectively to the solution of our post-war 
problems. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
MATERIAL 


Before we got down to a consideration 
of the factors involved in the post-war 
problems of our own industry and of our 
own company, the Steering Committee de- 
cided it should study, digest and report to 
the members of the Management Plan- 
ning Council some of the national and 
international trends in economic thinking 
for the postwar world. 

At one meeting we presented a digest 
of England’s Beveridge Plan and at an- 
other some of the more important sugges- 
tions of the National Resources Planning 
Board. The third meeting covered the or- 
ganization, objectives and suggested meth- 
ods of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Next we attempted to sum- 
marize the conclusions of the Brookings 
Institution report published in 1942 en- 
titled COLLAPSE OR BOOM AT THE END 
OF THE Wak. And finally the fifth meet- 
ing of this general character outlined the 
pioneering work in postwar thinking car- 
ried out by General Electric, Westing- 
house, Republic Steel, Carrier Engineer- 
ing and other well-known manufacturers 
who had devoted considerable thought 
and study and who did some very valu- 
able exploratory work in a relatively new 
and uncharted field. 

This series of five meetings covering as 
many weeks was for the purpose of pre- 
senting background material that would 
condition the thinking of the men who 
would have to take the leading part in 
organizing our company’s postwar plans 
and activities. 

In planning ahead for any period of 
economic stress whether it be a post-de- 
pression or a postwar period, any company 
should try to understand what kind of 
fundamental conditions will confront it. 
Not that the company alone can do much 
about it, but measures and policies for 
that period should be developed in the 
knowledge of whether they are going to 
be difficult or easy to carry out in the face 
of the expectable general economy with its 
surrounding social and political atmos- 
phere. 

The next step of the Steering Commit- 
tee, therefore, was to engage in a series 
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of discussions of the basic conditions un- 
der which industry would probably have 
to operate in the post-war period. We 
turned first to the political set-up and 
discussed such questions as: Can business 
expect a more favorable atmosphere ? Will 
some of the more restrictive laws be re- 
pealed or modified? What will the taxa- 
tion policy be? Will government seek to 
be represented in industry's councils ? Will 
political conditions be favorable to the 
free enterprise system? In short, will the 
government turn toward the right or to- 
ward the left? 

Next we discussed labor’s attitude: Will 
labor continue its pressure for shorter 
hours and more pay? Will it press for 
mote Social Security legislation? Will 
slow-downs and strikes continue to ham- 
per the manufacturer? Or, perchance, will 
labor come to realize the need for greater 
output and better control of costs? 

The release of men and women from 
military service will pose a new set of 
problems and so we debated the difficul- 
ties of absorbing 10 million men into 
gainful employment at a time when vol- 
ume of output might be at low ebb. 

In the field of foreign trade which 
would seem to be even more influential 
than formerly on the future prosperity of 
our country, we asked: Are we headed for 
lower tariffs or free trade? Will lend- 
lease continue? Will the anticipated re- 
habilitation of the war-torn countries in- 
crease our prospects for export business ? 
How will such postwar rehabilitation of 
business be financed ? 

I don’t for one minute pretend that we 
knew the answers to many of these per- 
plexing questions but, by talking them 
over together, we crystallized our own 
thinking in terms of the effect of these 
factors on our own business. We also pre- 
pared our minds for the next step in the 
development of our background material. 


COMPANY BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


We now started a rather detailed study 
of our company’s orders, shipments and 
production, by ten-year periods starting 
with 1910. That decade saw a world war 
take us from depression to boom. The 
ten years starting in 1921 saw us start 
in a deep postwar depression and end in 
another business boom. The decade start- 
ing in 1931 found us back in acute depres- 
sion from which we were slowly extri- 
cating ourselves at the end of the decade, 
when a second world war started off the 
1941-1950 period. With this war came 
the greatest demands on our production 
system that we have ever had to face. 
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We learned a great deal about the be- 
havior of our business in a war economy 
and in periods of depression and boom 
from these studies of the company’s busi- 
ness history for the last four-and-a-half 
decades. The similarity of some of the 
Statistics was striking. For example, our 
1918 sales (a peak year of war) were 4 
times our 1914 pre-war sales. Similarly, 
our 1943 sales will be about 5 times our 
sales in the last pre-war year of 1939. 
Then again, our cumulative sales in 1915- 
1918 were 13 times our pre-war sales in 
1914, and our sales in the 1940-1943 pe- 
tiod were 13 times our sales in pre-war 
1939. After making proper allowances for 
new factors brought into the picture by 
the creation of new industrial materials, 
we felt we could draw certain conclusions 
about the coming post-war period based 
on the behavior of our business after the 
last world war. 

We also reviewed in considerable de- 
tail from the year 1929 to date the aver- 
age number of employees; the average 
hourly work week; the inventories and 
working capital required for different 
levels of production—always relating our 
conclusions to the phase of the business 
cycle in which those production levels 
occurred. When these studies were com- 
pleted, this ended our period of self- 
orientation. 


A COMPANY FORECAST OF POSTWAR 
PRODUCTION LEVELS 


Throughout this preparatory period of 
study and analysis, which extended over 
many weeks, we had been leading up to 
possible methods of determining the level 
of production and employment that 
would emerge as a fairly steady pattern 
after the first chaotic months of industrial 
reconversion. The determination of the 
postwar level of production and employ- 
ment seems to me to be the starting point 
in a company’s postwar planning because 
most other factors pertaining to postwar 
operations would seem to relate them- 
selves to these figures. Shrink from it as 
you will, this brings you face to face at 
once with the need for making a forecast 
of’ customer demand in the immediate 
postwar period. 

In order to do this, we reviewed the 
facts already accumulated pertaining to 
our operations starting before the first 
world war and then set out to uncover 
what information we could find on the 
postwar status predicted for some of the 
types of business that made up the more 
important segments of our market. 

First we looked at the automobile in- 


dustry, which was a great stimulant to 
our prosperity in the 1921-1930 decade. 
Based on forecasts of this industry’s an- 
ticipated postwar activities, and knowing 
how much it had contributed to our sales 
volume in past years, we attempted to 
estimate what it would do for us in the 
next postwar period. Then we plotted 
national income, which is a measure of 
national purchasing power against our 
company’s sales and observed the relation 
of our business to past and probable fu- 
ture national income figures. 

The production and consumption of 
steel exerts an important influence on the 
demand for abrasive products and it is an 
important factor in our national economy 
even in peacetimes. So we plotted the con- 
sumption of grinding wheels per ton of 
steel ingots produced in peacetime years 
and attempted to estimate the postwar 
consumption of grinding wheels based on 
predicted levels of steel production. 

Our next study was of the relation be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of industrial production and our domes- 
tic sales from 1929 to date. From predic- 
tions of the anticipated postwar level of 
this index, we plotted the sales indicated 
by these past relationships. 

As a result of all these studies, we de- 
veloped a definite forecast of demand for 
the immediate postwar years. It is sus- 
ceptible of adjustment up or down de- 
pending on the behavior of the primary 
factors used in our calculations. Our fore- 
cast may prove to be reasonably accu- 
rate or may be much in error but it should 
be a fairly intelligent preliminary guide 
to the forward planning of our company. 
Certainly it must be better than no fore- 
cast at all. An attempt to check the fore- 
cast is about to be made by a series of 
field studies which should develop the ef- 
fect of new products and new raw ma- 
terials on our future sales in key indus- 
tries that give us the largest share of our 
business. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE 
FORECAST 


Having made the forecast of business 
volume to be expected after the war, it is 
not so difficult to apply the forecast by 
estimating: 


1. The size of the working force—overall and 
by departments. 

2. The hours of work required to get out the 
production. (We are assuming that our 
business will eventually revert to one-shift 
operation.) 

3. What portion of the plant’s floor space will 
be needed. 

4. Inventories of raw materials and finished 
goods required. 
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5. Working capital necessary to finance the 
operations at the predicted level. 

When this breakdown has been made, 
those sections of primary interest to the 
various Departmental Committees are 
turned over to them as a guide or starting 
point for their own postwar planning 
activities. At this point, I want to em- 
phasize that we do not consider this pre- 
liminary or advance forecast to be the 
last word on the subject. The Steering 
Committee expects to constantly watch the 
behavior of the factors upon which the 
postwar forecast was made and keep its 
charts up to date, so that revisions can be 
made when indicated. 

Entirely apart from these statistical con- 
siderations, there are several other col- 
lateral activities to be stimulated if the 
postwar subject is to be completely cov- 
ered. I refer to the activities of the De- 
partmental Committees. The Committee 
for Economic Development and other or- 
ganizations have set forth in well de- 
signed booklets and bulletins the vari- 
ous ‘subjects that should be considered in 
connection with a company’s operations 
after the war. As a matter of fact these 
suggestions are a part of good planning 
practice for any period, not alone for post- 
war. 

I refer to such subjects as: 

1. Market Research to determine the need for 
new products or mew methods of distribu- 
tion or a new advertising approach. 

2. Product Research for the development of 
new products or the improvement of old. 

3. Sales Planning to consider the need for 
more or fewer salesmen and their location; 
the need for refresher courses for old sales- 
men and training courses for the new sales- 
men; to review the sales compensation sys- 
tem and make sure that the incentives have 
been adjusted to the new conditions. 

4. Production and Production Planning to 
work out any changes in factory layout or 
routing or equipment that would save the 
company money and make manufacturing 
more efficient. 

These are just a few of the many sub- 
jects that should be checked by manage- 
ment anyway but more especially to ready 
their organization for the intense compe- 
tition that may be expected after the 
conclusion of the war. 

Some of the best books I have seen on 
these miscellaneous postwar subjects 
are :— 


PREPARING FOR HIGH LEVELS OF EmM- 
PLOYMENT AND Propuctivity and 
PLAN Postwar Joss Now, both issued 
by CED’s Field Development Division 
and available at their Washington office 
or from your CED Community Chair- 
man. Especially good from a statistical 
standpoint is:— 

MARKETS AFTER THE War by S. Mortis 
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Livingston, published by the Depart- 

“ ment of Commerce. 

Other good booklets are:— 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND FOR POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION published by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

New METALS IN A New Wor _p pub- 
lished by the Research Department of 
Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

THE LiGHT METALS published by “Busi- 
ness Week” as a special supplement in 
their August 28 issue. 


There are many others and new ones 

are constantly being published. 
’ Why do we bother with this complex 
and difficult subject of postwar planning ? 
Why not let nature take its course? Be- 
cause we dare not! This may be the last 
opportunity for the American Free En- 
terprise System to “‘do its stuff.” We think 
it has done more for the people of this 
country from a material standpoint than 
any other single institution and so we 
ought to be ready to fight for its continu- 
ance. 

The wealth of this country and our 
present-day high standard of living have 
been due in large part to the dynamic 
creative forces arising out of the Ameri- 
can Free Enterprise System, combined 
with the availability of private capital 
willing to risk loss for the sake of a 
profit. This war has demonstrated that the 
individuality and ambition fostered by the 
American profit-and-loss economy is more 
than a match for any other system of 
production. The more orthodox economist 
and the business man generally believe 
that the future of the individual and of 
national prosperity in the postwar period 
rests in the regenerative forces of private 
enterprise. If private enterprise is to flour- 
ish, however, the government must foster 
an atmosphere conducive to individual 
tisk taking and must recognize that cap- 
ital is necessary for experimentation and 
development. In addition there must be 
an incentive so that the individual and 
capital will be willing to risk itself and 
to expend itself. Government officials must 
recognize that in addition to the profit 
phase of the economy there is the loss 
possibility which is continually hovering 
over all business operations. There is need 
on the part of the government for more 
emphasis upon making this enterprise sys- 
tem of ours work rather than attempting 
to make it over. 

And now in conclusion, what are we 
postwar planners trying to accomplish ? 
We are trying to plan for high levels of 


employment after the war, because we 
know that that condition makes for na- 
tional prosperity. To have high levels of 
employment we realize that somehow or 
other we will have to breathe the breath 
of life into the factor of “Demand for 
Goods and Services.’’ At present the war 
stimulates and artificially supports de- 
mand. How can it be translated over into 
a strong peacetime demand? One way is 
to try to measure it at high levels of em- 
ployment in as many different fields as 
possible, hold the measure of that de- 
mand up before all businessmen as a 
productive or sales objective and as an 
incentive to risk the manufacture of 
needed goods or to satisfy needed services. 

Demand determines the extent of em- 
ployment. Employment creates purchasing 
power. Purchasing power finances de- 
mand. We're just trying to do a sales job 
in an effort to stimulate demand. If we 
fail, the only alternative I see ahead is 
a regimented economy in which we are 
dependent on government largess in times 
of economic stress or some sort of a com- 
pulsory planned buying economy whereby 
demand is held up artificially by bureau- 
cratic orders or legislative enactments. 
Neither is compatible with the American 
way of life. 


SUMMARY 


The major steps in our approach to the 
problems of postwar planning were:— 


1. To build up an organization best designed 
to handle our particular problems. 

2. To consider the general economic, politi- 
cal and social conditions likely to face us 
in the postwar world. 

3. To study definite plans already publicized 
as guides to company postwar policies. 
4. To review in detail the company’s op- 
erational history starting with World War 

I 


5. To make a tentative forecast of postwar 
production levels. 

6. To arrange for plant operation to most 
profitably produce forecasted volume. 

7. To make sure now that adequate provi- 
sions have been made for carrying for- 
ward market research, product research, 
production planning, proper financing and 
the many other normal functions of good 
business management to the end that all 
our corporate force can be brought to 
bear on the all important job of stim- 
ulating and then satisfying demand in the 
postwar years. 


Revised 1942 Return Permitted 
After Renegotiation 


A Treasury ruling on August 12, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, indicates that 
individuals and partnerships holding war 
contracts might revise their 1942 income tax 
returns if their contracts had been renego- 
tiated since the original return was filed. 
This was intended, it was said, to permit a 
comparison of 1942 and 1943 tax liability 
to determine the year to which abatement 
will apply under the current-payment act. 
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Community Action for 
Postwar Prosperity 


A handbook released on September 13 
by Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, 
outlines practical steps which local com- 
munities can take to strengthen their eco- 
nomic foundations in readiness for the 
era which will follow victory. 

“Jobs and Profits” is designed to aid 
communities as a whole rather than in- 
dividual businessmen. The first step is 
to make accurate inventories of commu- 
nity assets, needs and potentialities. Guide 
sheets are provided to simplify such sur- 
veys. In fact, ‘Jobs and Profits” is a sim- 
ple, direct publication. There is nothing 
complicated about it, despite the several 
different lines of investigation suggested. 
Communities are cautioned not to attempt 
everything at one time, but to select lines 
of activity which promise best results and 
push them hard. 

An activity urged upon all communities 
is the adoption of a Work Pile Plan, a 
survey based on the belief that practically 
every business firm, from the smallest re- 
tail store to the largest factory, knows of 
certain expenditures for repairs, moderni- 
zation, expansion or conversion which it 
will probably make after the war. Many 
of these firms will know of one or more 
job openings which they will have when 
the general manpower problem is no 
longer acute. “Jobs and Profits” tells how 
to conduct such a survey. 

Another suggestion is that consumers, 
retailers, wholesalers, bankers, manufac- 
turers and business men in general “build 
reserves of ideas and money for the post- 
war period.” 

The importance of present business is 
stressed. In this connection it is pointed 
out that the greatest single aid to post- 
war jobs for returning fighting men and 
others will undoubtedly be the soundest 
possible business structure during the war. 

Additional guide sheets for individual 
use, a Store Modernization Check-Sheet, 
selected references on Postwar Planning, 
Developing Business in Your Community, 
Civic Planning, and other helpful ma- 
terial are available at the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Requests for single copies will be hon- 
ored, as long as the supply lasts, from ac- 
credited business organizations and those 
who propose using the publication. Any 
additional copies are available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents each, or a bulk 
price of 15 cents in lots of 100 or more 
copies. Managers of the Field Service, 
Department of Commerce, have both the 
publication and supplementary material. 








Facts, Figures and Promises 


Because The Controllers Institute of 
America is composed of men whose ca- 
reers have led them to cultivate a passion 
for facts and figures, you appreciate the 
value of factual data. You' have learned 
to dig out the facts and the figures. You 
know how to evaluate them, and how to 
separate the truly factual from the ficti- 
tious. And you have the ability to utilize 
this information so that it will present a 
valid picture upon which to base a plan 
of action. Conversely, you—above all men 
—can appreciate the helplessness of any 
enterprise, be it private or public, which 
is compelled to make decisions which are 
not predicated upon factual data, or which 
are based upon administrative regulations 
which lack a solid foundation. 

Yet this latter condition is the one in 
which your Congress finds itself today. 
In order to perform its legislative func- 
tion, the Congress must have ready access 
to an enormous amount of statistical and 
factual information which will give its 
members an accurate picture of the condi- 
tions confronting industry, commerce, fi- 
nance, labor and foreign trade. But Con- 
gress is often handicapped in securing the 
facts, and its members frequently are 
forced to rely on information procured 
from administrative agencies which— 
either because of incompetence or delib- 
erate intent—is sometimes found to be 
inadequate, inaccurate and conflicting. 
Oftentimes the administrative branch of 
government refuses to give essential in- 
formation to Congressional committees, 
however much they may need it in order 
to arrive at the decisions they are ex- 
pected to make. And never were the true 
facts more urgently needed than they are 
today. 

False propaganda is the most danger- 
ous enemy of free men. The importance 
of gaining the true facts and pushing 
aside statements made to mislead or to 
gain the support of unsuspecting citizens 
is one of the most important problems in 
front of each of us. 


PLANS AND PLANNERS 


Take postwar planning as an instance. 
You businessmen must not for one sin- 
gle moment overlook your vital stake in 
whatever plans are proposed and decided 
upon for redeveloping our national econ- 


By Hon. Albert W. Hawkes 


omy in the postwar period. Government, 
as well as business, is engaged in post- 
war planning. Did you know that 30 of 
the 245 agencies now engaged in postwar 
planning are federal bureaus? They are 
financed through taxation—and much of 
their work involves duplication, overlap- 
ping and the employment of unnecessary 
manpower. Some duplication is desirable, 
even necessary, but there is no reliable 
leadership to coordinate the work of these 
planning agencies. 

Some of the federal planners are draft- 
ing their proposals along the line of a 
“planned economy” which would revolu- 
tionize our economic and social system, 
in a manner that is alien to our American 
way of life. Their plans repudiate all our 
traditional conceptions of public finance, 
and our American pattern of govern- 
mental relationships with industry, busi- 
ness and agriculture. These planners min- 
imize the dangers of an unbalanced fed- 
eral budget and an ever-increasing federal 
debt. They call for an expenditure of pub- 
lic funds on a level never before con- 
sidered or dreamed of. 

Not only do these “planners” regard 
cost as a secondary matter; they propose 
changes in our political system which 
they admit—and even boast—will curb 
our traditional liberties. Their “plans” 
ignore the fact that individual opportu- 
nity, properly established and protected, 
would make it unnecessary for the govern- 
ment to do most of these things. They 
overlook the truth that our people do not 
wish to be serfs or wards of the state— 
and that men, standing on their own feet, 
made America great. 

These planners of an alien breed main- 
tain that we in the United States are really 
fighting two wars. One, they say, is abroad 
—against the Axis. The other is here, at 
home—and they call it “the People’s Rev- 
olution!” 





I am not crying “Wolf! These are 
facts, not fancies. The blueprints are al. 
ready published for all to see. They call 
for the federal ownership and control of 
our public utilities; of our transportation 
and shipping facilities; of our investments 
and—even—of our land. Nor are they 
blueprints only! Already the federal gov- 
ernment owns 16 billion dollars’ worth of 
manufacturing plants and equipment— 
much of it built during this war emer- 
gency. These federal planners of whom I 
speak intend that the federal government 
shall retain the ownership of these plants 
after the war—and they plan to use them 
as an instrument to secure federal con- 
trol of our key industries. 

And land? Already the federal govern- 
ment owns land aggregating almost 300 
million acres. That is an area equal to 
the combined areas of New England, all 
the Middle Atlantic States—including 
Maryland and West Virginia, as well as 
the entire state of Pennsylvania—the 
southern states of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, plus Ohio, Illinois and Indiana. 
Twenty-one states—with enough left over 
to make 32 Districts of Columbia! One- 
fifth of the total land area of the United 
States! 


Vast BUREAUCRACY 


The federal government—your federal 
government—has organized a vast and 
overwhelming bureaucracy. The Farm 
Security Administration, to cite one exam- 
ple (although it is a comparatively small 
bureau) has 15,000 employees. It oc- 
cupies 2,700 separate local offices, for 
which the government is paying rent and 
furnishing personnel—largely for the 
purpose of controlling the farmer's life 
and (some say) to control the farmer's 
vote. 








A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


United States Senator from New Jersey, Past President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, former President and Chairman 
of the Board of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Mr. Hawkes is one whose back- 
ground provides an opportunity to analyze challengingly our political 
and economic status. This paper was delivered by Senator Hawkes at 
the Twelfth Annual Dinner of The Controllers Institute of America. 


—THE EDITOR 
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Think of the difference between our 
Ofice of Price Administration and its 
British counterpart. OPA has 2700 law- 
yets—500 of them in Washington and 
2,200 distributed throughout the country 
to regulate and to see that the people are 
regulated. In Britain, the legal staff for 
the same operation totals only 10—with 
accomplishments which apparently please 
the British people better than OPA’s do 
here. 

Here is another set of facts and figures 
which should cause every American to 
stop, look and listen. Ohio, which has 
25,000 State employees, has 90,000 fed- 
eral employees. Within the borders of 
Pennsylvania there are 44,000 State em- 
ployees, as compared with 215,000 who 
are on the federal payroll. Wyoming, 
with only 1,100 State employees, finds 
6200 federal employees in the State. With 
all due allowance for the fact that the 
conduct of the federal system requires a 
substantial number of federal employees 
in each State, there is an odious compari- 
son between the records of the present 
and the records of the past. 


Cost OF BUREAUCRACY 


I could go on ad infinitum citing figures 
of this sort. But I simply wish to call 
attention to the fact that the cost to the 
taxpayer is increased almost directly in 
proportion to the number of federal em- 
ployees. All of them have expense ac- 
counts—including travel, telephoning and 
the like—and the total runs into millions 
of dollars. The bill for travel and com- 
munications for this fiscal year, conserva- 
tively estimated, will reach 100 million 
dollars—and this does not include a sin- 
gle penny for the expenditures of the 
Army and the Navy. 

The joint Economy Committee headed 
by Senator Harry F. Byrd, has done an 
outstanding job in the interest of the tax- 
payer. Senator Byrd’s Committee has 
pointed out practical ways in which Gov- 
ernment expenditures may be reduced 
without the loss of efficiency. 

After careful examination of the rec- 
ords made by the administration and Con- 
gress during the past 10 years, one can 
only conclude that they have as their ob- 
jective the assumption of greater power 
and control by the government over in- 
dividual life. If these policies are con- 
tinued they can only lead to the destruc- 
tion of the system of free enterprise and 
unhampered private initiative and the 
substitution of state direction and control 
of all the lives of our citizens. 

That is the goal of the federal planners. 


But it is not the desire of the American 
people! In my trip across the United 
States, I found in every section that the 
people are beginning to recognize the 
importance of preserving private enter- 
prise in this country. This recognition is 
not confined to the owners of business: 
it also comes from the intelligent labor 
leaders and intelligent workers in every 
State. They are beginning to realize that 
if we destroy the American system there 
is no place left for any of us to go— 
except to statism, under which we would 
be a completely regimented people, sub- 
ject to the orders of a single individual 
or of a small coterie of power-crazy men. 

The people of America want to get 
back to the rule of laws, instead of the 
rule of men. They crave to be rid of these 
ill-informed Janizaries who tell them what 
they can eat, what they can wear, and where 
they can go. They are tired of seeing gov- 
ernment set up rules for private business 
which government itself does not follow. 
They are beginning to see that govern- 
ment can cover up its losses, while pri- 
vate industry cannot. They are beginning 
—even the plainest people—to distrust a 
“yardstick” which is elastic when applied 
to government projects and rigid when 
applied to business. 

The American people don’t mind hard- 
ship. They are willing to sacrifice in 
every way, to whatever degree is neces- 
sary, in order to win the war. But they 
want the hardship spread honestly and 
evenly among them. They don’t want to 
cheat at home while the boys are serving 
honorably abroad. They want to be able 
to look those boys in the eye when they 
return, and say, “We have preserved 
American institutions at home so that you 
may have the benefits of the system you 
defended on the field of battle.” 

What are we doing to make that wel- 
come possible? Think, when the wars in 
Europe and Asia end, our economy will 
lose the customer who now buys half its 
output—the government. Many of the 
10,800,000 then members of the armed 
forces, plus nearly all of the millions in 
war work, will be returning to peacetime 
pursuits, eager for jobs. They will in- 
sist on getting them—useful jobs at de- 
cent pay, and with ample opportunity for 
advancement. Never again will doles and 
subsistence levels be tolerated. Jobs for 
these returning soldiers and sailors and 
war workers must be provided through 
the resources and ingenuity of business— 
or the government will be forced to take 
over in a major way. And that is what the 
federal planners are counting on! 

They know that if we have too much 
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unemployment for too long a time after 
peace comes, our free society can easily 
be supplanted by a dictatorial regime. It 
is lack of jobs on a grand scale that gives 
regimentors their opportunity. Unemploy- 
ment in Italy gave Mussolini his big 
chance. Hitler's gangsters were recruited 
from among the unemployed. It isn't 
plotters on the left who constitute the 
real hazard to our free society, but rather 
the pressures stemming out of widespread, 
unwanted idleness. If collectivism comes 
to America, it will be by default on the 
part of the good citizens rather than by 
design on the part of the revolutionaries. 


AVOIDING DISASTER 


How can we avoid that disaster? Well, 
we must do a number of things. We must 
reestablish the independence of the three 
great branches of government. We must 
get rid of excess bureaucracy and man- 
made directives. We must see that the 
states are protected in the rights which be- 
long to them and which under the Con- 
stitution were never ceded to the federal 
government. And unless we wish state so- 
cialism—the kind of government which 
controls the lives of the individuals and 
tries to divide property, we must get rid 
of subsidies, even those subsidies which 
help our own line of busiress. 

We must see that the states are pro- 
tected in the rights which belong to 
them, and which the Constitution never 
ceded to the federal government. And 
unless we wish statism—the kind of gov- 
ernment which does all things for the in- 
dividual, we must get rid of subsidies, 
even those which “help” our line of busi- 
ness. 

Furthermore, we must see that intelli- 
gent men administer the necessary agen- 
cies of government—men who recognize 
that cost of production must bear a fair 
relationship to any ceiling price. High 
cost of production and low ceiling prices 
which permit no legitimate and fair profit 
constitute the pincer-jaws which can crush 
free enterprise to death. 

We must also protect the right and 
duty of American citizens to criticize hon- 
estly and openly any regulations or con- 
trols of the individual life issued by a 
bureaucratic administration. We are asked 
in the name of the war effort not to criti- 
cize those in authority for bungling the 
job which involves not only the lives and 
health of our civilian population but also 
the lives of our fighting forces. ‘But 
when our right to criticize ceases, then 
the lifeblood of a free people will cease 
to flow.” 
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The American people must be told a 
lot of unpleasant truths in the most pleas- 
ant way possible. They must know the 
truth as to what the last eleven years have 
done to this nation, and then decide if 
that is the road they wish to continue 
travelling. 

Of course, citizens in wartime recognize 
that the temporary surrender of certain 
rights and the acceptance of temporary 
regulation and restriction are necessary to 
victory. But they still must criticize, to the 
end that such regulations and restrictions 
will not interfere with the successful con- 
duct of the war. 


RULE OF BUSINESSMEN 


It is especially important that the busi- 
ness man emerge from his shell of tim- 
idity and feel free to criticize, and to 
present to his Congressmen his ideas, his 
suggestions and whatever facts he has 
which may help his representatives in 
Washington to solve the momentous prob- 
lems which confront the nation. Despite 
a ten-year campaign of villification of the 
American business man conducted by the 
administration and its allies—and financed 
largely with the taxpayers’ money—the 
majority of the members of Congress still 
have a wholesome respect for the opin- 
ions, judgements and facts presented to 
them by business men. This has become 
increasingly true during the past two years, 
as the result of the remarkable job done 
by American industry in the war effort. 
That is why business men should get to- 
gether as much as they can, among them- 
selves and with other groups, to develop 
recommendations on taxation, government 
spending, labor legislation, postwar plan- 
ning and other related problems. 

In advancing their suggestions on these 
matters, however, business men should 
be sure that they do not repeat the mis- 
takes which they made in years gone by. 
They should keep first in mind the com- 
mon good. And whatever they do must 
be done within the bounds of sound eco- 
nomics. After you decide your course, you 
must fight courageously for it, but never 
fight for what seems popular when in your 
heart and soul you believe in another 
thing that is right—but unpopular at the 
moment. 

Business must fight for the foundation 
of all freedoms—the freedom of a man 
or woman to work when or where he or 
she chooses, union member or no union 
member. This is the basic freedom—in- 
dividual initiative, and it is the founda- 
tion. upon which depends individual en- 
terprise, individual accomplishment, indi- 
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vidual security and the solvency of the 
United States Government. The main- 
spring, which is a fair reward for work 
and accomplishment, and the develop- 
ment of genius produces the only fruit 
from which taxation can be collected. 

Labor is entitled to the right to organ- 
ize, the right of collective bargaining, the 
right to strike lawfully in peacetime, and 
to legislation which is necessary to pre- 
vent unjust exploitation. Laws governing 
labor and capital must be just if they are 
to be effective. They must contain equity 
for all groups, and should never unfairly 
invade the constitutional guaranteed rights 
of personal liberty, free enterprise, private 
initiative or the realm of lawful property 
ownership. 

America is labor and capital. Under 
the American system of free men, every 
working man should have the opportunity 
to fairly earn and save, so that he may 
become a property holder and owner of 
business, and a part of management. That 
is America, and anything which inter- 
feres with the operation of this system 
will help to destroy free enterprise. The 
watchword is “Justice to all and special 
privilege to none.” If labor and capital, 
through failure to understand each other 
and to voluntarily cooperate, destroy the 
system of free enterprise and initiative, 
then each should now recognize that both 
must become the slaves of the state. We 
must not break the mainspring of Ameri- 
can life—honest profit for hard work, for 
accomplishment, and for the use of genius 
in experimentation, research and the de- 
velopment of the things required for the 
sustenance, recreation and happiness of 
the human family. 

American business men must do more 
than this. You must take part in the 
American system of government, by acting 
now to reverse the trend in governmental 
affairs. That trend today, as outlined by 
the federal administration—and up until 
now approved by the Congress—will lead 
ultimately to the destruction of states’ 
rights, the socialization of the school sys- 
tem, of medicine, of the legal profession 
and of business and industry. This is not 
a job for once a year or every four years. 
It is a job every year—365 days a year— 
and it requires the same kind of efficient 
organization which you devote to the con- 
duct of your own business. Recognize your 
duty ow to see that the men who take 
high office in Washington and in your 
state capitals, in the executive branch or 
as legislators, be they Republicans or 
Democrats, believe in the things you are 
trying to save. And have the facts to sup- 
port every effort that you undertake. You 




















































cannot expect to save the American sys. 
tem of free men unless your representa- 
tives in the federal, state, and local gov. 
ernments sincerely believe in and will 
follow through in saving the things you 
and I wish saved. 


WorLD AFFAIRS 


Always we come back to facts and fig. 
ures, and sometimes we stack them up 
against the promises which distinguish 
the New Deal from the ‘American Deal” 
where the cards are really on the table, 
Facts are usually strangers to the extreme 
internationalists in our country but they 
are willing to be long on promises. They 
place the ideal ahead of the practical, and 
would substantially sacrifice the national 
identity, character and independence of 
the United States Government in exchange 
for a super-state or United Nations of 
the World. They do not explain how that 
super-state would avoid intrigue and coali- 
tion of groups within itself, if and when 
certain nations had to be denied some- 
thing which their own people demanded. 
They do not tell us how they would over- 
come the innate selfishness of human be- 
ings, or how they plan to avoid the prob- 
lems arising from international compe- 
tition. Their desires and objectives are 
commendable, but their knowledge is far 
from convincing. 

Midway between these internationalists 
and the relatively few pure, unadulterated 
isolationists, are those millions of Ameri- 
cans who believe in maintaining our in- 
dependence, but who also feel that we can 
afford to enter into a definite agreement 
with Allied nations for the purpose of en- 
forcing the peace. This middle group, 
which contains the great body of our 
citizens,—would recognize only those na- 
tions which acknowledge the sanctity of 
contracts and the obligation to fulfill them 
even when conditions become difficult. 
These Americans believe in fair trade 
treaties, and wish to exchange the wares 
of one nation for those of another on a 
basis which does not needlessly disturb 
the markets for our own products. This 
basis of exchange, they hold, must con- 
sider cost of production and the estab- 
lished living standards of the people in 
the various countries involved. And they 
know that we must maintain peace and 
economic tranquility within our own bor- 
ders if we would be strong enough to ren- 
der real leadership service to the world. 

This midway group leaves the United 
States as justified in maintaining an Army 
and Navy of sufficient size and strength 


(Please turn to page 531) 
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Understanding Through the Annual Report 


As interpreters of American enterprise, 
by means of the annual corporation re- 
port, it is largely in your hands, as con- 
trollers and financial officers, to change 
what has been mostly a dismal chore— 
unhonored, unread and unsung—into a 
living, pulsating thing that will carry to 
the American people the documented 
story of how and by what we live. 

Let me hasten to add that I am not 
going to suggest that you streamline your 
reports merely by sprightly changes in 
typography, or by adding photographs or 
cartoons or ranks of little mannequins or 
piles of dollars, or otherwise’ pepping 
up your presentation. Neither am I go- 
ing to suggest that you tell your story 
merely to evoke admiration as to how 
good you are and how little room there 
is for improvement. We have already had 
too much self-glorification in business. 
We are not so bad as the odd crew known 
as ‘business baiters’” represent us to be— 
there is just no way of being that bad. 
But also we are not so good as our gifted 
advertising men represent us to be—there 
is just no way of being that good. We are 
just American citizens charged with the 
management of properties which usually 
belong to others. 

The point that I want to make is that 
our stewardship is not discharged unless 
we report our doings in such fashion that 
the basic social function of our enterprises 
is clearly portrayed—only then will busi- 
ness be held to the highest degree of re- 
sponsibility for what it can and should do 
and not be hampered by being asked to 
do what is not in its power to do. The 
annual report is one of the most effective 
methods of presenting the simple facts 
to the public. 

Now it may not have occurred to you, 
who are so close to the day-to-day account- 
ing, that the financial side of business has 
never been articulate. The products which 
our companies have to sell are made 
known to the public by every device of 
advertising. So far as I am aware, no one 
advocates concealing from the public what 
he has to sell, and most of us endlessly 
strive to see that our customers make the 
best use of what we sell to them, so that 
they will find it of greater advantage to 
trade with us than with anyone else. 
Likewise we do not hide the candle-light 
of production under a bushel. 
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Today, those who had so fondly hoped 
that war production would fall down in 
private hands and that government would 
have to take over, are in full retreat, be- 
cause the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of private management so infinitely sur- 
pass the best bureaucratic management 
that there is just no comparison. Everyone 
is more or less aware of the marvels of 
American production, but how many are 
aware that production and distribution 
must be related and coordinated through 
financial controls, or they will get out of 
control and smash themselves into bits 
that may be picked up in a bankruptcy 
court? 


PROFITLESS PRODUCTION ? 


We hear a great deal about production 
for use as being somehow more desirable 
than production for what is called profit. 
Translating that into a simple problem 
of bookkeeping, we are asked to believe 
that if everyone produced at less than 
cost—that is, a loss—we should all be 
happier! If we remove the dollar sign 
from a business loss, it turns out that 
somebody somewhere has rendered serv- 
ices without getting anything in return. 
This means that this somebody must have 
not only a benevolent disposition but also 
must ultimately have the ability to pro- 
duce and live on thin air. If the art of 
producing for use involves giving without 
receiving, it involves the breeding of a 
race that can live on unrationed air. 

It is scarcely a compliment to us that 
lack of accounting clarity has made it pos- 
sible gravely to discuss social theories 


which, if run through double-entry book- 
keeping, would show up as socially im- 
possible without the aid of an alchemy 
that could turn a loss into a profit. We 
as bookkeepers possess the means to show 
that many of the movements which are 
blatantly labelled progressive are viciously 
retrogressive, for they involve taking 
away and not replacing. But so cramped 
has our style become that we are leaving 
the social field to the bureaucrats and re- 
formers who, because they do not have 
to make ends meet, are limited only by 
the capacity of their imaginations. 

You will please note that I have not 
yet said that we should “present the case 
for business” or for “free enterprise.” We 
who are in business are not litigants in a 
great cause, with the general public as our 
adversaries. Business is not a thing apart. 
It is simply the same general public en- 
gaged in its own service of supply—and 
business can no more live in a position ad- 
verse to those it supplies than the heart 
can take a position adverse to the lungs. 
Most of us are both producers and con- 
sumers. There is no one who always sells 
and never buys. The notion that business 
is, or can be, an independent system of 
power either to take continuously from or 
supply continuously to the community is 
absurd. It supposes that business can live 
in a vacuum—free to do as it pleases 
about prices or any other matter. 


“SEED CORN” NEEDED 
Wages and taxes which increase faster 


than the slack taken up by efficiency must 
be paid for by the customer—that is, by 





United States Steel Corporation. 





LET THERE BE LIGHT—AND UNDERSTANDING 


Probably no other corporation of its size in America has made more 
effective use of reports for stockholders and employes than the 
Much of the credit for this un- 
doubtedly belongs to Mr. Voorhees, Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of that company, a position which he has occupied since 1938. 
Before joining United States Steel, Mr. Voorhees was associated for 
nine years with the Johns-Manville Corporation, where he was suc- 
cessively general auditor, treasurer, secretary, vice-president and di- 
rector. This paper was featured at a special conference on this sub- 
ject at the Annual Meeting of The Controllers Institute of America. 
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the very people who think they are being 
benefitted by them. The public and pri- 
vate provisions for old age, accident, un- 
employment and other liabilities are busi- 
ness costs. They are paid through in- 
creased prices and decreased purchasing 
power. Now, I am concerned only with 
pointing out that business enterprise is 
not an originating source of funds. It is 
only an intermediate paymaster, and, if 
its income from operations is less than its 
outgo, the difference can be made up only 
by selling off, directly or indirectly, the 
facilities which must be used for produc- 
tion—this is, dipping into ‘‘seed corn.” 


SizE Not A GAUGE 


The relations are not changed by the 
size of the operations. Sometimes when I 
look out my office window at 71 Broad- 
way, in New York, I can see a chestnut 
seller with a battered brazier and an old 
frying pan and sometimes I find myself 
envying him a little. His basic problems 
and mine—or those of the corner grocer, 
for that matter—are quite the same; but 
he is not called on to do what his tiny 
resources make it patently impossible for 
him to do, while I, as the financial officer 
of a great corporation with assets rela- 
tively little greater than his, am expected 
to do as a public duty what my corpora- 
tion has not the resources to do. Because 
my operations are concealed beneath a 
mass of big figures and he probably has no 
figures at all, I am presumed to live in a 
different economic world. 

In the hope of establishing our basic 
simplicity, we have defined in our annual 
reports our own corporation approxi- 
mately as follows: 

The United States Steel Corporation 
is not itself an operating organization. 
Operations are carried on by subsidiary 
companies, which are members of a great 
cooperative enterprise in which the sav- 
ings from nearly a quarter of a million 
people have been pooled to provide the 
tools for the creation of products and 
services in the form of iron, steel and 
other products. The tools range from tiny 
and infinitely delicate laboratory devices 
through manufacturing plants, mines, rail- 
ways, steamships, warehouses and _hos- 
pitals, to the common implements which 
are usually classed as tools. These pooled 
savings provided the tools for the use of 
about 350,000 employees. It should ever 
be kept in mind that only as the public 
employees United States Steel through 
buying its goods and services can these 
tools be called into use and workers be 
employed to operate them. 





Exactly defining the function of a busi- 
ness unit is becoming of extreme impor- 
tance in these days when so many post- 
war worlds are being constructed with 
alternate bricks of fact and fancy. The 
fancies—and a whole social fabric is being 
woven out of them—conceive of the para- 
phernalia of production and distribution 
as constituting in themselves the source 
of prosperity. In times of general pros- 
perity, it is true, the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution goes into high 
gear, and in so doing requires the em- 
ployment of so large a number of human 
beings that nearly everyone who wishes 
work may find it at fairly satisfactory 


‘wages. This has brought about the wide- 


spread illusion that the whirring of the 
machinery causes the prosperity and the 
employment. From this illusion is deduced 
the theory that it is the social obligation 
of the owners of the machinery to keep 
it whirring and to preserve a high level 
of employment. It is declared, with a 
finality that brooks no argument or ques- 
tioning, that when the owners shut down 
their machinery and discharge men they 
are solely actuated by the vile purpose of 
promoting scarcity and preserving profits. 
It thus appears that depression and unem- 
ployment derive from the cupidity and in- 
competence of private owners, and that 
the answer is to be found in the selfless 
competence of the perfect bureaucrats of 
the perfect state. 
“Or ELse” VIEWPOINT 

The complete employment of our fa- 
cilities in war is offered as conclusive 
proof that it is within the power of the 
state to provide complete employment 
in peace. We are told that, the state hav- 
ing demonstrated its ability to employ, 
the people will not again tolerate any 
condition which involves less than a high 
level of employment and at a high level 
of wages. It follows, so it is said, that if 
private ownership cannot justify itself by 
maintaining these high levels, the state 
in its ripe competence and even riper 
confidence will take over. It is rather odd 
to discover that many of those who call 
themselves business men, and are pre- 
sumed therefore to be versed in commer- 
cial accounting, subscribe to the funda- 
mental illusion that we can act as if we 
have large orders in hand when we only 
have small orders, and therefore find no 
difficulty in solemnly averring that busi- 
ness has the responsibility of learning how 
to go forward while operating in reverse 
—or else. 
The “or else” connotes that the perfect 
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state lies ready and willing to take over, 
If that were the case, and if only the cu. 
pidity of private owners stood between 
us and perfect material happiness, I am 
sure we should all stampede to the arms 
of the perfect state. But those of us who 
are in the management of industry know 
that we are only economic servants, that 
we possess no power to employ except as 
we are employed, that it is simply not 
in the wood to preserve—much less to 
increase—earnings by curtailing produc. 
tion, and that we are equally helpless with 
our employees against the primary power 
of our customers. We know from our 
accounts that we can produce and ex- 
change our products only as others pro- 
duce and exchange with us. For as we all 
know, the only thing originated by a 
corporation, independent of exchange, is 
depreciation. 


MAKE IT APPARENT 


All of that would be wholly apparent 
if we simply and intelligibly presented our 
financial accounts; also it would be 
wholly apparent that if the state stepped 
into our shoes it would be in no better 
case than we are; for, although the items 
of cost might be shifted and given differ- 
ent names, they would all be present 
somewhere in the body economic. Gov- 
ernment has the force to compel, but its 
only magic is the seeming magic of 
taxes and the money printing press—and 
that is good only for the short series of 
one-night stands. Rather than talk glibly 
about “‘accepting responsibility—or else,” 
let us try to fulfill the responsibilities 
which we have, in the faith that thereby 
we shall all learn the ways of a material 
organization in which every man gets 
what is squarely coming to him. By that 
I mean each gets the equivalent of what 
he produces—that is the American ideal. 
Our accounts must aid in realizing that 
ideal. 

Our economy, although it consists of 
things, has to be expressed in their money 
representations, and it is our job as con- 
trollers to keep the things in balance 
through money symbols. Bookkeeping 1s 
not an abstract science, and its end is not 
making the figures on the left page ex- 
actly balance with the figures on the right 
page. But the only known method of ac- 
counting accurately for the production of 
goods and services is by the use of dou- 
ble-entry bookkeeping. Whenever words 
are used to arouse the emotions, we should 
check them for accuracy with our tools of 
debits and credits. We controllers are 
not the fifth wheels of business. We ar¢ 
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sich an integral part of management that 
without us the management wheel would 
break and the business vehicle would 
founder. 


Recorps ARE TOOLS 


Our records are the master tools of our 
economy, and they provide the facts which 
represent the things that go to make up 
our economy. Each enterprise is a seg- 
ment, more or less tiny, of our national 
economy. The total of our records is the 
national economy. If each of us presents 
our segment in understandable form, the 
total national economy will be under- 
standable, and as a nation we shall be in 
a position to arrange and govern ourselves 
on the facts—instead of, as at present, by 
trial and error. That is why I regard the 
intelligible annual report not as a duty but 
as an elementary act of self-preservation, 
and that is also why I regard the unin- 
telligible annual report as an invitation to 
misunderstanding. I think it is fair to 
assume that the business which cannot it- 
self intelligibly report to others is not re- 
porting intelligibly to itself. 

In my thesis, therefore, the annual re- 
port is not merely a legal requirement 
in which the stockholders, the employees 
and the public are furnished with a tabu- 
lation of bare figures which satisfy the 
legalities but which give little or no hint 
as to what the figures mean or how they 
are arrived at. We ought to know by this 
time that secrecy in business may be ig- 
norance in business, and is only a way of 
inviting others to do the explaining for 
us. It is our own fault that we spend so 
much time trying to catch up with and ex- 
plain misstatements about ourselves which 
could never have been made had we 
clearly stated the facts in the first place. 
I regard the social obligation fully to re- 
port as infinitely higher than the legal 
obligation. 

Perhaps it is not quite accurate to use 
the word “obligation,” for really the an- 
nual report is more an, opportunity than 
an obligation. Even in the narrowest view- 
point, it is essential to continued prog- 
tess that the public be given facts so that 
the workings of industry may be under- 
stood. Technically, it can be argued that 
an enterprise need only. report to its 
owners. But such argument, although tech- 
nically correct, does not take into consid- 
eration public reaction. 

The Steel Corporation, I am proud to 
say, with its first annual report in 1902 
broke the tradition that the best corporate 
teport was the one that said the least. 
We have carried on the principle first 


enunciated by Judge Gary, and those of 
us who are now in management have set 
as our objective the making of an annual 
report which will tell our stockholders, 
our employees and the public the results 
of the year’s operations in such fashion 
that there can be no misunderstanding. 
We hope that by thus giving the facts 
we can afford a basis for intelligent criti- 
cism which will help us to do a better 
job, and also to make it clear exactly 
what part we do play, and exactly what 
part we do not play, in the national 
economy. 


CONSIDER THE AUDIENCE 


It had been our custom through the 
years to present the ordinary accounting 
reports in considerably more than the re- 
quired detail, with whatever supporting 
accounts seemed necessary for a full un- 
derstanding. We still do that. But in re- 
cent years it has been borne in on us that 
technical accounting and its language tells 
the story only to those few who have the 
ability to analyze such accounts, and that 
the accounts did not at all tell the story 
to the considerable audience that wanted 
to understand our workings but could not 
comprehend our accounting language and 
presentation. Also, we found that in cer- 
tain of our accounts both the nomencla- 
ture and the arrangements tended to be 
misleading to those unfamiliar with ac- 
counting technicalities and language. 
Therefore we have been making over our 
formal accounts and terminology in order 
that they could not mislead and we have 
evolved from them several new presen- 
tations which we think tell better the 
economic story of the year. 

There is always an inherent resistance 
to change in accounting presentation and 
language, and we have had to proceed 
slowly. We have been grateful for the 
wholehearted support of our Board of 
Directors and of our auditors, Price, Wa- 
terhouse & Company, under the leadership 
of that great accounting pioneer, Mr. 
George O. May. 

We have conceived of our new form of 
income account as having one primary 
function—to focus attention upon the im- 
portant cost factors affecting the period 
through which we are passing. And be- 
cause the several cost factors are con- 
tinually shifting in relative importance, 
and new types of costs are being created, 
the technique of presentation and the 
language used must provide for flexibil- 
ity to meet changing conditions. 

We view our income account in terms 
of cost elements which are applicable to 
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every business enterprise, every operation 
of government, and even to charitable or- 
ganizations. We seek to deal with the sim- 
ple account, with credits and debits being 
paraphrased into receipts and costs. 

Thus, for the purpose of reporting to 
the public, our financial affairs consist 
only of receipts and costs and we have 
dropped out of all of our income state- 
ments the word “‘net,” the word “profit,” 
and the word “‘surplus,” and we have 
dropped also the practice of drawing sub- 
totals and making intermediate stops to 
note “income” or ‘profits’ before this or 
that payment.’ We find that these words 
and intermediate totals divert the atten- 
tion from the central truths. The words 
“net” and “profit” imply that a business 
at the end of its fiscal year comes to a 
dead stop, and therefore makes it possible 
to determine with finality what is a “net’’ 
and what is a “profit.” We all know that 
a business never comes to a dead stop 
except at dissolution, and therefore the 
figures designated as “net income’ or 
“profit” are not accurate terminal figures, 
but merely estimates. We hold that there 
can be only one kind of income, and that 
it is the figure obtained by subtracting 
all the costs from all the receipts. It is 
only confusing to insert subtotals. 


THE INCOME ACCOUNT 


By reviewing in detail the audited form 
of our income account, I think I can give 
you in the most effective way a quick sum- 
mary of our annual report philosophy in 
action. In our table covering the year 
1942, we include all of the basic elements 
of cost. Another year, to meet changed 
economic conditions, the statement might 
contain one or more new items of special 
current interest. These figures are for 
the total operations of U. S. Steel, but the 
basic elements apply to any business. 

Basically, we account for all the monies 
that have been paid to us during the year. 
That, we believe, is what the public ex- 
pects us to account for. We are answer- 
ing the questions: ‘““What did you do 
with the money we paid to you?”; “Who 
got what out of the business?” The first 
major item in our presentation is Total 
Products and Services Sold. It is com- 
prised of sales and miscellaneous reve- 
nues. It is, in terms of the simple ac- 
count, the total amount received from our 
customers. In an ultimate sense, every- 
thing below that figure is a cost to the 
business. 

There are three groups—workers, gov- 
ernment and owners—vitally interested in 
these receipts and whatever dollars re- 
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main after meeting all costs. In our case 
the 1942 totals in millions of dollars for 
these groups were: Workers 783; govern- 
ment 204; owners 60; and carried for- 
ward for future needs 12. For each dol- 
lar paid in dividends to the owners of 
the common stock as wages for the use 
of facilities, the cost of workers was about 
$22 and taxes were about $60. This 
three-way division of our receipts, com- 
pared with the previous year, shows an 
increase of 25 per cent. to workers, an 
increase of 21 per cent. to government. 
There was no increase to owners as wages 
for the use of facilities, and the amount 
carried forward for future needs was re- 
duced by 78 per cent. 

It is obvious that any substantial in- 
crease in the cost of workers or in taxes 
could only be met by cutting out the re- 
turns to the owners or by asking our cus- 
tomers to pay for it. If there is to be a 
healthy disposition of production, the fu- 
ture division among workers, government 
and owners must be based upon more gen- 
eral understanding by all groups of the 
relations between the worker, the owner 
of the facilities and the exchange of goods 
and services which is our economic life. 

Thus, we have presented our total 
operations in relation to the primary ele- 
ments which pertain to all business. Each 
of these elements is then set forth in de- 
tail. The first cost element presented is 
what we call Employment Costs. It com- 
prises wages, salaries, social security taxes 
and pensions. In our presentation—as dis- 
tinguished from the traditional account- 
ing statement where such an item is not 
shown—we have grouped these impor- 
tant costs together. The figure used for 
wages and salaries excludes the amounts 
charged to construction. We desired espe- 
cially to show that only as there is ex- 
change of goods and services upon which 
the whole economy functions can there be 
employment. 

Another major element of cost is Pur- 
chased Products and Services. This repre- 
sents the sum spent for outside purchases 
of goods and services in order to do busi- 
ness. Although we had some selectivity 
as to sources, we had little control over 
this cost element. 

We now come to an element of cost 
which has been the subject of dispute for 
many years. You and I know that the wear 
and usage of facilities in production— 
comprising such items as depletion, de- 
preciation, amortization and losses on 
fixed assets—is a basic cost. Yet what 
you and I have considered to be modest 
depreciation provisions have been vio- 
lently objected to by many, in and out 


of the government, for a number of 
years. It seems to be the first item on 
the list for attack when anyone wants to 
make it appear that more money has been 
earned than stated. Some, including cer- 
tain labor leaders and government officials, 
have even become so confused that they 
have claimed that depreciation is no part 
of cost at all, or that it be ignored. De- 
preciation should be presented for what 
it is—the cost of the wearing out of the 
facilities used by the workers. 

The next cost element in our presen- 
tation is, perhaps, the one about which 
there is great controversy at the present 
time, and it aptly illustrates the adapta- 
bility of our form of presentation whereby 
current issues are high-lighted. In the tra- 
ditional accounting language the item has 
been referred to as a ‘‘contingent reserve’ 
or as a “special reserve” or simply as a 
reserve against specified items. Using such 
terminology gives a plausible basis for 
those who attack business to assert that 
this is nothing more than “additional 
profit” which has been withheld. Nothing 
could be more inaccurate. By way of em- 
phasizing the real character of this ele- 
ment, we have termed it in our audited 
statement Estimated Additional Costs Ap- 
plicable to This Period Arising Out of 
War. This element represents manage- 
ment’s estimate of the cost of repairs 
which because of the high rate of opera- 
tions must be deferred until a future time 
and of those costs which will be incurred 
in the transition to a peacetime basis at the 
end of the war. There ts nothing contin- 
gent about such costs; they are a vital 
part of present costs. 

The interest item in our presentation 
represents, of course, the payment for the 
use of borrowed savings and is recognized 
by most, but not by all, of those dealing 
with business as a proper cost element. 
The significant point here is that interest 
is a cost of developing income. We feel 
that technical or classical economic con- 
siderations as to whether interest is or is 
not an element of cost should give way 
to the highly practical consideration that 
interest is definitely one of those costs 
which are inescapable—assuming the use 
of any borrowed funds for the purpose of 
providing facilities for use of workers. 


CORPORATE TAXES 


The final element of cost is taxes— 
federal, state and local. Let us pause a 
moment to review the nature of corpo- 
rate taxes. There are many in our gov- 
ernment—as witness the philosophy of 
the renegotiation procedure—who con- 
sider that taxes are not a true cost. Some 
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in the accounting profession in forme 
years have contributed to this view of 
looking upon income taxes as a share of 
the net income going to government, thus 
considering income before taxes as the 
true income of the business. But the req] 
fact is that taxes are as inescapable as any 
other item of cost and they cannot be ig. 
nored by management in the conduct of 
the business or the formulation of policy, 
Since we all recognize the truth of this 
statement and, at the same time, know 
from bitter experience that there does 
exist public confusion as to whether taxes 
are a true cost, let us review the process 
which generated the confusion. 

The American corporation is the fa. 
vorite tax whipping boy because it has no 
effective way of talking back with votes, 
Let us make it plain that corporations are 
only tax collectors, taking from the cus. 
tomers for the government. There is a 
fiction, firmly planted in the public mind 
as a truth, that the shareholders, and not 
the public, pay corporate taxes. We in 
business tend to confirm the fiction by our 
habit of expressing taxes as so much pet 
share. It makes the mouths of share. 
holders water to think what they might 
have had, were it not for taxes. The item 
“Profits Before Taxes” included in so 
many reports—which is only taxes pet 
share in bulk—also makes shareholders 
wistful. But the effect on the public and 
their political representatives is quite 
otherwise. They believe that, if it had 
not been for the tax, the stockholders 
would have been pulling down wads of 
unearned money and they are grateful to 
their tax watchers for getting to these 
melons before they could be cut and thus 
preventing the idle rich from becoming 
richer and more idle. 

Both the stockholders and the public 
ate, of course, quite wrong. Corporate 
taxes are simply costs, and the method of 
their assessment does not change this 
fact. Costs must be paid by the public in 
prices, and corporate taxes are thus, in 
effect, concealed sales taxes. We do not 
exactly know the incidence of corporate 
taxes, but we do know that they have to 
be paid out of the prices charged, for 
there is no other source of funds. 

This completes the elements of our 
costs as set forth in the audited statement. 
Part of the income left after subtracting 
these various costs may be paid as divi- 
dends and the other part may be carried 
forward for future needs. 

In concluding this review of our form 
of income account presentation, let me 
define this last item. It is not a “surplus” 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Full Manpower Resources Not Used 


Only 25 per cent. of the nation’s industrial 
plants are making full use of their available 
manpower, and the more efficient utilization 
of the men and women already working in 
war factories would eliminate the necessity of 
amy manpower draft legislation. This state- 
ment was made by O. C. Cool, Director of 
the Labor Relations Institute, in a convention 
address before the members of The Control- 
lets Institute of America, at the organization’s 
Twelfth Annual National Meeting. 

The speaker based his estimates of the low 
manpower utilization in industry on a survey 
just completed by the Field Staff of the Labor 
Relations Institute, a national management 
service Organization. According to Mr. Cool, 
over five million man-hours could be added 
toward meeting the country’s production goals 
if management took immediate steps to cor- 
rect those major “in-plant” conditions which 
are preventing full capacity operations. 

Hoarding of executive personnel, which 
gives rise to overlapping authority and man- 
agerial confusion, was singled out by the 
speaker as one of the principal causes of 
manpower misuse. ‘“We hear a lot about the 
hoarding of factory labor but the condition 
of overmanned departments in executive and 
administrative branches of the war plant opera- 
tions is just as serious,” he said. “In factory 
after factory visited by our field men, there 
are no solid lines of authority—and many 
high company officials were themselves not 
dear on their duties and responsibilities. 

“Such top-heavy administration very easily 
telects itself in lower production figures be- 
cause the worker at his machine can sense 
the lack of executive coordination. The over- 
staffing of executive and ‘white collar’ groups 
is certainly not a deliberate maneuver on the 
part of management. Quick conversion to war 
work and subsequent expansion needs called 
for equally quick hiring of more and more 
administrative workers. But in many instances, 
ater the companies had settled down to steady 
operations there were no attempts made to 
consolidate the roles of front office staffs. 

“The second most serious factor hampering 
the full utilization of labor forces is the in- 
adequacy of grievance machinery—grievance 
machinery through which the worker may have 
his complaints settled with ‘on-the-spot’ speed,” 
Mr. Cool told his audience of business ad- 
Ministrators. 

He was highly critical of those executives 
who maintained that they were “too busy” to 
handle what they term “petty complaints.” 

“They may be petty to the executive,” he 
wid, “but to the worker his grievance is 
mighty important. Every unsettled dissatisfac- 
tion creates an unconscious slow-down on the 
part of the worker his grievance is mighty im- 
portant. Every unsettled dissatisfaction creates 
#1 unconscious slow-down on the part of the 
worker. Multiply that by millions and you 
can readily understand how the output of vital 
wat material is affected adversely.” 

Mr. Cool cited cases in which the installa- 
tion of proper grievance machinery raised pro- 
duction to new heights. He told the incident 
of a war plant whose material was so impor- 
fant that its failure to meet schedules delayed 
a convoy to Hawaii for three days. A survey 
tevealed that the wages were high, but that 
the workers had accumulated a series of 
gievances and management had supplied no 


outlet for these complaints. As a result produc- 
tion and morale dropped seriously. Two weeks 
after a procedure for handling complaints was 
installed, production went back to normal. 

“If grievances are considered trifles,’”’ Mr. 
Cool declared, ‘“‘then they are those tremen- 
dous trifles which ought never to be neglected 
by management.” 

“Among the other plant conditions prevent- 
ing willing workers from putting in a fuli 
day’s work every day are poor plant lay-out, in- 
terruption of the flow of incoming and out- 
going materials, avoidable breakdowns in ma- 
chinery, inadequately trained foremen, haphaz- 
ard policies of safety devices, lack of recrea- 
tion and rest periods, over-long work sched- 
ules, and such physical inadequacies as bad 
lighting, poor ventilation and insanitary rest 
rooms,” according to Mr. Cool. 

Giving point to his theme, Mr. Cool said 
that while many business men were aware of 
the need for improving these factory and ad- 
ministrative shortcomings they have been re- 
luctant to institute corrective measures, be- 
cause “our side is winning the war.” 

“It is surprising how a few military vic- 
tories have inspired so much complacent feel- 
ing along the industrial front. Every encourag- 
ing headline brings with it a new crop of 
wishful thinkers among business men who 
feel it is now too late to improve operating 
efficiency or to better their utilization of man- 
power, because the war will soon be won.” 

The speaker offered a remedy for such un- 
warranted optimism. He suggested that the 
Government adopt a policy of listing the firms 
with poor manpower utilization records. These 
companies should be placed on the bottom of 
the priority list for materials available for 
conversion purposes when the war ends. 
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—which the public believes to be a fund 
nobody knows what to do with—but is 
rather a sum which is in the nature of 
insurance which is as important to the 
security of the workers and the public 
as it is to the owners, for it must stand the 
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losses during the periods of bad business; 
the changes in tools and machinery de- 
manded by scientific progress over and 
above the sums set aside for ordinary 
wear, usage and obsolescence; the pay- 
ment of long-term debt and other obliga- 
tions, as well as the meeting of emergen- 
cies which are bound to occur but which 
cannot always be foreseen. 

The sum left over—to be paid in part 
to the owners, as wages for the use of 
facilities, and in part carried forward for 
future needs of the enterprise—is not a 
technical cost of operation. Yet it must 
be clear that, unless there be a return, 
even though a limited one, to the stock- 
holders who own your company and mine, 
the damper upon private enterprise will be 
such that economical financing for future 
needs is likely to be seriously affected. 

In closing—although I do not wish to 
open up a large, new subject—let me re- 
mind you that public opinion is formed 
by the relatively few. It is not formed 
by those who read only the tabloids and 
the funnies. In every shop, public opin- 
ion is formed by a small number of highly 
intelligent workers and the same is true 
of every community. It is our job to 
furnish these people with the facts on 
which they can form their opinions. Ours 
is not the task to make a case for business, 
for labor, for management, for stockhold- 
ers or for any particular group. Ours is 
always the task to make the case for the 
truth and the facts as they are and to do 
it in clear language that will convey its 
complete understanding. 

And unless we do secure in America 
an understanding of the components of a 
healthy production and distribution there 
can be no future for the enterprise system 
or for the United States. It is a task in 
which we must not fail. It is a task in 
which we need not fail. 


Federal Reports Criticism Declines 


Excerpts from an address by Dr. Stuart A. 
Rice, Assistant Director in Charge of Statis- 
tical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President, as presented at the 
Twelfth Annual National Meeting of The 
Controllers Institute of America. 

Since the Federal Reports Act was enacted 
there has been an unmistakable decline in 
public criticism of governmental reporting re- 
quirements. Some of this may be due to ab- 
sorption of attention in military developments 
and other matters. However, in my opinion 
there are two principal explanations. First, 
we have actually succeeded in compelling much 
simplification or reporting plans and forms 
and in eliminating many which could not be 
justified as essential. 

The second explanation is a psychological 
one. It reflects the confidence of the American 
public in impartial “due process.” Americans 


willingly comply with governmental requests 
for information, especially in wartime, if they 
are assured that these requests are reasonable 
and in the national interest. This assurance is 
provided through orderly review by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a disinterested agency 
which is in a position to appraise the needs 
for data and the best ways and means of se- 
curing them. 

The decline of public criticism of govern- 
ment questionnaires does not, and cannot, 
connote a corresponding reduction in the vol- 
ume of information requested by Government 
agencies and supplied by the public. To win 
the war, consolidate the victory and return the 
nation to peaceful pursuits the government 
must have information. Lots of it. More of 
it. It is the collection of information unneces- 
sarily that is open to justifiable criticism and 
must be stopped. 








Public Relations and Financial 


Controllers deal with figures. I know 
nothing of figures. I am concerned with 
words and with public reactions to words 
and acts. In looking around for a link 
between these two concerns I found it 
in a financial statement. 

When I look at a financial statement 
I note there is one column for figures and 
one column for words describing the fig- 
ures. If I have anything to say about a 
financial statement I will avoid the figure 
column, where I am lost, and concentrate 
upon the word column, where I am some- 
what more at home. In fact, I think the 
‘wotd column has suffered greatly from 
neglect. ' 

Words produce images and impressions 
upon the minds of individuals. The na- 
ture of those images and impressions de- 
pends upon the individual's background, 
associations, and education. The use of 
obscure technical terminology when deal- 
ing with the public can only result in con- 
fusion. 

No restaurant keeper in his right mind 
would think of calling salt “sodium chlo- 
ride,” or coffee ‘‘tincture of caffeine,” or 
tea “essence of tannic acid.” Although, I 
grant, he sometimes calls a platter of 
gravy, ‘‘au jus.” 

Words are labels of things. In deal- 
ing with the public it is not only impor- 
tant that these word labels be crystal clear 
and understandable in their meanings, but 
that they be good labels. Some words and 
phrases have unfavorable associations in 
the public mind, and some have favorable 
ones. Where it can be done honestly and 
without distorting meanings, it is better 
to use words that are favorable. 

I am not here suggesting the cynical 
use of semantics as practised by the word- 
juggling leftists and skyblue idealists who 
have flourished under the new deal. They 
have carried on a deliberate campaign to 
discredit business enterprise and business 
leaders by the skillful use of two-faced 
terms. 

The backbone of that program has been 
the application of labels. They have made 
“economic royalists” of successful busi- 
ness men and something almost indecent 
of the profit motive. Unpopular govern- 
ment policies have been clothed with 


Statements 


By John W. Hill 


“good” words. Government deficit ‘‘spend- 
ing” has become government “invest- 
ment.” The stark reactionaryism of con- 
trolled economy is falsely called “‘liberal- 
ism’ and “economic democracy.” 

Financial statements have provided 
something of a field day for these de- 
tractors of business. Their distortions and 
misinterpretations of financial report 
phraseology have had no small part in 
furthering the public misunderstanding of 
industry. Anything that can be done to 
make financial statements more easily 
grasped by the layman and less easily dis- 
torted by critics, will be a great contribu- 
tion to the whole enterprise system. 

A good friend of mine once explained 
that the financial statement was invented 
years ago by corporation lawyers to con- 
ceal the true state of a company’s affairs. 
That remark was facetious, but I must 
say that many financial statements have 
been quite successful in achieving the re- 
sult therein described. 

The facts are, of course, that in the 
early days the number of people who 
owned stock was small. Most stockholders 
were active in financial affairs and fa- 
miliar with financial terminology. There- 
fore, financial statements could be pre- 
sented to them in established financial 
terms. 


PLAIN TALK NEEDED 


Then there came a period of broad dis- 
tribution of industrial securities to the 
American people. Where a company had 
150 stockholders, it suddenly had 15,000 
or 150,000. Today it is estimated there 
are upwards of ten to fifteen million stock- 
holders in the United States. In the steel 
industry alone there are 549,000 stock- 
holders in 75 different companies. In 


many companies more than one-half of 
the stockholders are women, and three. 
quarters of the total of all stockholders 
own fewer than one hundred shares each, 

The financial statement has become a 
public document sent to hundreds of 
thousands of people who have no educa- 
tion whatever in financial terminology In 
addition to all that, published financial 
statements were subject to scrutiny not 
only by stockholders but by people in pub- 
lic office, by the press, by social reform. 
ers, and the public generally. 

The words attached to the figures in 
financial statements mean something spe- 
cific to financial men and public account- 
ants. These words come from years of 
practice in the field. They are fixed by tra- 
dition. They have distinct meanings to 
people in the profession. But the mean- 
ings which they have to the uninitiated 
are ofteh something entirely different. 

How the nomenclature of financial 
statements originated is of no importance 
now. The vital fact is that for most com- 
panies the words linked with figures in 
the financial statements do not give ordi- 
nary people any proper understanding of 
the meaning of those figures. There has 
been much progress made by some com- 
panies in this respect, but for the majority, 
tradition remains in the saddle. 

As I sit on the sidelines looking at 
financial statements, I am struck by the 
different ways in which the financial 
statements are prepared, puzzled by the 
different labels that are used interchange- 
ably. I suppose the ideal way to prepare 
a financial statement would be to sit 
down and give as much thought to the 
word items as to the figure items. Words 
would be selected that mean the same 
thing to the greatest number of people, 
and which carry the most favorable, or 








THE PUBLIC BE INFORMED! 


Looking at the matter of corporate financial statements from the | 
public relations standpoint, this paper by Mr. Hill, of Hill and Knowl- | 
ton, public relations counsel of New York, is an excellent supplement 
to the preceding article by Mr. Voorhees on the same subject. It was 
presented at the Machine Tools Industry Conference during the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Controllers Institute of America. 


—THE EDITOR 
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the least unfavorable, connotation. Words 
and terms that have been smeared as 
“bad” would be avoided like poison. 


MEANING OF WorDs 


There would, of course, be plenty of 
argument as to the best choice of words. 
I note that even now there is a split in 
the ranks of your profession over whether 
you are controllers or comptrollers. I 
have never discovered the difference. Also 
there are accounting procedures and fidu- 
ciary regulations and laws that must not 
be violated. In offering any concrete sug- 
gestions here I realize I am rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. Let my inno- 
cence be my defense. I know I cannot 
solve the problem. I can only hope to 
raise some questions. 

Let us look at some of the words most 
commonly used in presenting financial 
statements. In examining the average 
company’s annual report to stockholders 
the first words catching my eye are ‘‘Profit 
and Loss’ statement. I like the descrip- 
tion of our enterprise system as the “‘profit 
and loss” system. It is a reminder that in 
business enterprise the figures are not al- 
ways black. But when that label is printed 
over a company’s financial statement it 
does not make for clarity. 

Suppose I have never seen a financial 
statement before. Wouldn’t I be justified 
in saying ‘You can’t kid me. How can a 
company make a profit and loss at the 
same time? Why beat around the bush?” 

Of course, all this can be taken care 
of simply by calling the statement an 
“income account,” and a great many com- 
panies do just that. I have said that a 
stigma has been attached to the word 
profit. It may be called an unfavorable 
word. Income is a favorable word. 

Everybody makes an income. A great 
many people, including workmen in in- 
dustrial plants, keep a record of the in- 
come they take in, what they spend and 
what they have left. It’s a natural thing 
for an individual to do—so why shouldn't 
a corporation do the same thing? And it 
is still an “income account” even though 
it winds up with a net loss. 

Why do corporations insist upon mak- 
ing “profits” ? Why can’t they make “net 
income” ? 

And incidentally, the phrase “net in- 
come,” as I understand it, is already well 
accepted in technical accountancy circles. 
I'm told that it means to a banker or a 
broker or an investor exactly the same as 
does the phrase “net profits.” Why not 
use “income” instead of ‘‘profits’’ ? 

In reporting earnings, corporations are 
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up against peculiar difficulties in connec- 
tion with taxes. According to established 
accountancy procedure, a company often 
reports its ‘‘profits before taxes.” Some 
even report ‘gross profits.” This method 
is, to my mind, simply an invitation to 
the left-wing orator on the soap box to 
ignore the word “gross” and drop off 
the two words ‘‘before taxes,” concentrat- 
ing upon the word “profits.” Why not 
use the terms “gross income,” and “‘in- 
come before taxes’’ ? 

And why not break down the net in- 
come figure to show the rate of return 
per employee, per unit of output, and the 
ratio to total sales or capitalization ? Doing 
that brings the figures more nearly into 
the realm of the personal experience and 
comprehension of the average man and 
woman. 


BEHIND THE FIGURES 


For a large corporation the total in- 
come figure played up in the headlines 
of the morning paper often gives a wholly 
false impression. The figure may seem 
large to the public but in reality be des- 
perately low relative to the size of the in- 
vestment or the volume of business. The 
packing companies years ago set the pace 
in this respect when they advertised their 
profits as a fraction of a cent a pound. 

I recall in the Twenties that Congress 
was jumping all over the steel industry 
for its supposedly large profits. A study 
was published showing that net earnings 
in the steel industry for years had aver- 
aged no more than 5 per cent. on invested 
capital. The effect was to silence some 
of the political critics of the industry's 
profits. In recent years that earnings cal- 
culation has been continued. 

For the 10 years prior to the present 
World War the industry earned an aver- 
age of just 2 per cent. on capital invest- 
ment and in the wartime year of 1943, 
net income for the first half was at the 
annual rate of less than 5 per cent. The 
result is that no one can get very far try- 
ing to pin a label of profiteering, in war 
or in peace, on the steel industry. In fact, 
Mr. Walter S. Tower, President of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, is fond 
of pointing out that the net return to 
the steel industry on each pound of steel 
it sells is probably less than the return 
to the corner grocer on a pound of sugar. 
If each company in the industry would 
break down its figures, it would add some- 
thing valuable to the cause of better pub- 
lic understanding. 

I have often wondered why some au- 
ditors like to use the term ‘Tax accruals.” 
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Obviously they are accrued; but so are 
some other costs of doing business. It 
seems to me the term “provision for 
taxes’ would be more widely understood. 
Whether the taxes have actually been paid 
or not is of no concern to the stockholder. 
They have been deducted from income 
and earmarked for payment, and to him 
they are just the same as paid. 

Then there’s the “surplus statement.” 
Here is the greatest source of confusion 
of all. I refer specifically to the misunder- 
standing arising in lay minds about the 
term “added to surplus.” 

Data about surplus may appear at vari- 
ous places in different financial statements 
but almost invariably all annual reports 
agree in showing the addition of the 
year’s so-called surplus to the balance of 
earned surplus accumulated over the years. 
Then a deduction is shown of X dollars 
for the year’s dividends, leaving a new 
balance of earned surplus at the end of 
the year or period currently reported. 

Most people undoubtedly think they 
know exactly what the word surplus 
means. Most minds picture it as meaning 
what's left over. The Century Dictionary 
bears them out with this definition: ‘That 
which remains above that which is used 
or needed.” All right then, a corporation 
that shows a larger number of dollars in 
balance of earned surplus, after paying all 
expenses and taxes and after paying out 
dividends to stockholders, assuredly has 
that much cash on hand. 

So, to repeat, when you add a million 
dollars to surplus, the public believes you 
are tucking away a million dollars in the 
bank or in the safe deposit box. Of course, 
you know what happens to the million 
dollars that is added to surplus. It is re- 
invested in the business. Management 
doesn’t get it. It is put back in the busi- 
ness to be used for working capital, or for 
equipment, or for the retirement of debt, 
or for other purposes that will safeguard 
both the employees and the shareholders 
of that business against future contingen- 
cies. If it is “reinvested in the business,” 
why not say so? 


SHORT ForRMs 


Some companies do, but not many, al- 
though there has been in recent years a 
trend toward simplified accounts—short 
forms of income statements. From a pub- 
lic relations point of view this trend to- 
ward simplification is all to the good. 
There ought to be more of it—a lot more 
of it—so that surplus and other words in 
accounting terminology will mean to the 
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Members Express Thanks to Chairman 
E. B. Nutt for “Finest Convention” 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

Mr. Tucker already has written you officially 
conveying to you the appreciation of the offi- 
cers and board of directors for the outstand- 
ing program which you and your committee 
arranged, but I want to add my own personal 
appreciation at this time. 

When I wrote you before the meeting I 
mentioned that your program contemplated 
the best and largest assortment of useful in- 
formation that I ever had seen assembled in 
one place. When I saw and heard the program 
I found that you had done just what you had 
expected to do. 

It is needless for me to go on in detail 
and compliment you on the various phases of 
this program, as you will receive compliments 
on numerous parts of the program. All I 
want to say is that you raised the whole level 
so high that in the future we are going to 
have a hard time to equal it, much less to 
excel it. Your program was truly wonderful. 

JoHN C. NAYLOR 
Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 
I told you at the meeting, but repeat now, 
that you should be very proud of your accom- 
plishment at the recent meeting—in fact, I 
think we ought to refer to it as a spectacle. 
No program could have been so full and so 
effectively handled without a tremendous 
amount of energy investment, and I suspect 
that most of it was yours. 
HENRY C. PERRY 
The Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 
It was a real pleasure for me to work with 
you and the other members of the New York 
City: Control in connection with the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting. I feel that I have been many 
times compensated for my small contribution 
by the new associations and friendships that I 
made. 
I had, by far, the best time this year that 
I have ever had at any of the meetings and I 
enjoyed every minute of the time spent there. 
As I said in New York, you are certainly 
to be congratulated on making the Twelfth 
Annual Meeting the outstanding event in the 
history of The Institute. Giving all due credit 
to those who helped you, I still think you 
deserve the lion’s share for the careful thought, 
tireless energy, and organizing ability you 
displayed throughout the whole undertaking. 
I want to thank you for your kind letter of 
appreciation and to say that I found it a real 
pleasure to work with you. With kindest re- 
gards, I am, 
GeorGE R. RANKIN 
Artloom Corporation 
Philadelphia 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

The members of the Chicago Control were 
happy to support the annual meeting and I 
am sure they felt it was an outstanding job. 
They followed up that meeting with one of 


their own on September 28, where a number 
of the members who attended reported on what 
they heard at the annual meeting. This re- 
hash was very much enjoyed and I felt gave 
great support to all of the work of the annual 
meeting. 

I want to express my personal appreciation 
and also the appreciation and gratitude of 
the Chicago Control for your splendid work 
in organizing and carrying out the national 
meeting. I believe I have a small understand- 
ing of the extent of the problem you faced and 
the volume of work involved. That is why 
you are deserving of the heartfelt thanks of 
all controllers. 

ALLEN U. HUNT 
Jewel Tea Company, Ind. 
Barrington, Illinois 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

I feel somewhat remiss in not having writ- 
ten you first to express my personal congratu- 
lations and the appreciation of the fifty-three 
other members of the Pittsburgh Control who 
attended the Twelfth Annual Meeting, for 
the excellence of the arrangements and of the 
program which was due to the untiring ef- 
forts of yourself and your capable assistants. 
I believe I expressed myself to this effect to 
you before leaving New York; if not, I cer- 
tainly intended to do so. 

At our Pittsburgh Control meeting, held on 
September 29, the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
was reviewed and I heard no dissenting voice 
to the general sentiment expressed relative 
to the worth of the meeting to those who at- 
tended. We wonder how you could have done 
it and are somewhat awed by the standard 
that was set for future annual meetings to up- 
hold. 

I wish to express my personal appreciation 
for the courtesies extended by you and your 
assistants. 

WILLIAM L. NAYLOR 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Pittsburgh 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 
Now that the Controllers Institute’s Annual 
Meeting is over I imagine that you are trying 
to get it off your mind for a while and relax 
a bit from the responsibility and strain which 
I know you must have been under for the past 
several weeks, but before the occasion passes 
I want to send you a word of congratulation 
and commendation on the success of the meet- 
ing, which I feel was in large part due to your 
efforts and reflected the care and thought 
given to the arrangements both for topics and 
speakers and for the necessary accommoda- 
tions. 
J. C. ANDERSON 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
New York, New York 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 
On behalf of those members of the Detroit 
Control who were present, as well as myself, 
we considered this meeting the best and most 
constructive we have attended. 
O. J. GURWELL 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Detroit 
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Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 


I have just read your thoughtful letter thank. 
ing us for the cooperation and support given 
you in the preparation of the program of the 
annual meeting. 

I want you to know that I was one of the 
many who were impressed by the excellent 
way in which you had organized your part 
of this very well run convention. I think it 
was your organization and the breaking of 
the problems into small components that made 
very easy any assistance we were able to give 
you. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that | 
assure you that all of the members of the 
Kansas City Control who attended the con- 
vention did feel fully repaid and will be 
looking forward to the opportunity to attend 
other of these annual meetings. 

MayBEN P. Newsy 
Skelly Oil Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. E. B. Nutr, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

Monday evening of this week, we had our 
first meeting after the New York meeting 
and spent most of the time in a round table 
discussion of the various addresses delivered 
in New York. 

All of the members of the Springfield Con- 
trol who attended the New York Meeting 
were most enthusiastic about it and you and 
your group in the New York City Control 
are certainly entitled to most hearty congratu- 
lations on the splendid job which you did in 
connection with this meeting. 

W. B. GEROULD 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

In view of the tremendous amount of plan- 
ning and supervision necessary, words are in- 
adequate in extending you my congratulations 
on the results which you achieved as General 
Chairman of The Controllers Institute’s con- 
vention. 

I realize that you had able assistance but 
on the other hand, the job was a big one to 
administer and coordinate and, in my opinion, 
the latter were ably done. 

C..W. BorTOoN 
Irving Trust Company 
New York, New York 


Mr. E. B. Nutt, Chairman, 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 

I should like to express to you personally, 
and also on behalf of the Louisville Control, 
our appreciation of the fine job you did in 
arranging the Twelfth Annual Meeting. 

Your program and other arrangements were 
excellent and you deserve plenty of credit. It 
was a marvelous job. All of us in Louisville 
feel amply repaid for having attended the 
meeting. 

STUART BRUDER 
The Mengel Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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— ie s new 
}ederal Taxes on 


CORPORATIONS 


1943-44 


“The Corporation Tax Man’s 


Own Working Manual’’ 


HIS is the tax manual which, 
year by year, corporation tax 


| 22nd Year of 
Publication 





men everywhere keep by them and = SC 


work from as specific problems 
come up. 

Entirely on corporation taxes, it 
stresses those features and diffi- 











culties of tax law that are important 

to corporate taxpayers. It brings you up 
to date, for easy checking, on the way the 
law is applied this year. A tremendous 
time-saver, it enables you to get what you 
want without endless reading which you 
want to avoid and can. 


Reduces Your Tax Job to 
Manageable Proportions 


FEDERAL TAXES ON CorporATIONS fol- 
lows the now widely known Montgomery 
method of tax guidance. You get in- 
stantly, and in one place, the question at 
issue; the law; the regulations and rul- 
ings; the leading cases that apply—to- 
gether with specific advice. You have 
guidance especially in those situations 
where, even if you have all the factual in- 
formation, to know what to do you still 
feel the need of supporting judgment from 
tax specialists who have had experience 
with the law. 

This particular kind of help sets the 
Montgomery manual apart from all 
other aids and references. It is the 
outstandingly important thing with 
which to provide yourself this year, 
when the problem is not a new law, but 
the important changes a year’s experi- 
ence has made in application of the last 
one. 

In handling current operations, use of 
this book gives a viewpoint that is funda- 
mental to interpreting your company ’s tax 
position and determining its tax strategy. 
Here is help to develop your approach on 
the whole range of your corporation tax 
work—from getting leads in deciding how 
to go at individual problems, to final 
check to make sure you have overlooked 


Clarifies This Year’s Viewpoint 
on Specific Tax Questions 


HE present law has been in operation 
for a year. Its application to corpo- 
= problems—still in a formative stage 
a year ago—has been materially affected 
by new regulations, Treasury rulings, and 
court decisions. Some of these completely 
change interpretations earlier put upon the 
law. Items of particular concern—many 
of them already familiar to you—include: 
the question of relief under Sec. 722— 
how much to claim, and when to file; 
abnormalities of income; stock divi- 
dends; contributions to and status of 
pension and profit-sharing trusts—and 
many others. 

On these and countless similar prob- 
lems, Montgomery helps you make sure 
you have this year’s viewpoint in deci- 
sions you must make. 








Forged and tempered in many years’ ex- 
perience of a nationally known organiza- 
tion of accountants and lawyers who are 
dealing constantly with the tax problems 
of corporations, this guide helps you to 
bring outstanding professional interpreta- 
tion and foresight right down into the de- 
tails of the problem you want solved. 


Get Your Order in Now 


UT Montgomery’s FEDERAL TAXES 

ON CorporATIONS 1943-44 to the test 
in your company ; see if you can’t accom- 
plish more with it in a few hours than you 
could without it in days of time. Ready in 
December, in ample time for your work on 
returns; get your order in now. 
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See also these other useful 
Rooks for Controllers 





Accountants’ Handbook 


W. A. Paton, Editor. Put yourself “years ahead” 
in accounting experience with this famous Hand- 
book of expert practice. For 20 years standard 
wherever accounts are used; now completely re- 
made, in this improved THIRD EDITION, to 
reflect, over entire range of commercial and fi- 
nancial accounting, the latest accepted principles, 
the last word in procedure. 

Nothing else like it. Complete in 26 big sections, 
covering not only working methods, records and 
systems, practical forms, internal check, etc., but 
executive controls, analytical methods, budgets, 
use of reports. Best opinion on all angles—law, 
finance, management, as well as accounting. 

Saves time and effort in making correct, on-the- 
job decisions; gives information and guidance for 
prompt, practical handling of any situation, every- 
day or emergency. Board of 90 contributing and 
consulting editors give stamp of highest author- 
ity. 50-page index. Flexible binding. 50 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTING 


By William T. Sunley and William J. Carter. NEW: 
Revised Edition. Meets the definite need for an 
up-to-date, specific working manual of policy and 
procedure in this field. Covers in detail the ac- 
counting and related legal considerations of the 
corporate capital structure—the field in which 
changes and emphasis in corporation accounting 
have centered particularly in recent years. In- 
cludes treatment of borrowed capital, intercom- 
pany transactions; indicating corporate capital 
on financial statements; reorganization problems. 
Frequent reference made to A. I. A. reports and 
S. E. C. regulations from current practice. $5.00. 


Financial Policy of 
CORPORATIONS 


By Arthur Stone Dewing. Fourth Edition of this 
classic of finance, long an authority with corpora- 
tion officers, lawyers, bankers. Nothing else like 
it for those who must be conversant with changes 
taking place in financial policies and corporate 
practices. Points out present-day developments 
in reorganization, dividend usage, stockholders’ 
rights, expansion, and similar matters. Counsel, 
supporting notes, from conclusions of valuable 
analytical studies, special investigations, financial 
experience. 2 vols. $10.00. 


Also Ready in December 





Montgomery’s 
Federal Taxes on ESTATES, 
TRUSTS and GIFTS 1943-44 


. . . the guide for trust officers, attorneys, account- 
ants, and all with property interests. 

COVERS exhaustively the application of federal es- 
tate tax and gift tax, and features of income tax 
peculiar to estates and trusts. Offers unique long- 
range counsel that considers the individual and com- 
bined effects of these taxes on the planning and 
distribution of estates. $7.50. 














no vital angles. 
Everything in one compactly organized two-book unit... ... . $15 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street 


PUBLISHERS 


New York 10, N. Y. 


ee ev er pete te ee 


— = USE THIS ORDER FORM —- = 


The Ronald Press Company 

15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send us the books checked: 

{ ] Federal Taxes on Corporations 1943-44, 
Montgomery (to be sent on issue), 
two-book unit 15. 

{] Accountants’ Handbook, 3rd Ed., Paton 2 

{ ] Corporation Accounting, Sunley-Carter.. 5. 

{] Financial Policy of Corporations, 2 vols., 
Dewing 

{ ] Federal Sraxes on Estates, Trusts, and 
Gifts 1943-44, Montgomery (to be sent 
O%k - SONNEE oie dicscacaes chnsesasucanster 7.50 

Within five days after we receive them, we will 
remit price shown plus a few cents for delivery. Or, 
if not satisfied, we have the privilege of returning 
any at end of the five-day period. (We pay delivery 
charges when. payment accompanies order. Same 
guarantee of satisfaction.) 


Company 
GE FEE oiccas cVisevdsviesdecescccosccecsmeeh wae 
(please print) 5 
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NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 








NEW MEMBERS _ ELECTED 


At a meeting of the National Board of Di- 
rectors of the Controllers Institute of America 
held October 29, 1943, the applicants named 
below were elected to active membership in 
The Institute: 


GLENN D. ABBOTT 
Muskegon Piston Ring Company, Sparta, 
Michigan. 
RALPH H. ACKERMAN 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 
ARTHUR S. ALBRIGHT 
The Detroit Edison Company, Detroit. 
JOHN H. BAETHKE 
The Boss Manufacturing Company, Kewanee, 
Illinois. 
JOHN C. BARROWS 
American Surety Company of New York, 
New York. 
THEODORE A. BASSIN 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Virginia. 
OwEN K. BELL 
Soule Steel Company, San Francisco. 
AUSTIN H. BENNETT 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Company, 
Decatur. 
JOHN BERRY, JR. 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Wheatfield, Ni- 
agara County, New York. 
CLARENCE A. BICKEL 
The Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee. 
JOHN F. BOCKELMANN 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company, 
Brooklyn. 
EARL W. BOLTER 
Don Lee, Inc. and Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, Los Angeles. 
RUSSELL M. BRAUND 
Oil Well Supply Company, Dallas. 
ERNEST C. BREEDING 
The Texas Company, Houston. 
WILLIAM R. BROOKBANK 
Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 
HERBERT P. BROWN 
National Dairy Products Corporation, New 
York. 
RussELL N. CARHART 
General Milk Company, Inc., New York. 
WILLiAM J. CARROLL 
Sargent & Company, New Haven. 
RoBERT L. CARSON 
McCray Refrigerator Company, Kendallville, 
Indiana. 
R. H. CHELIUS 
Nolde & Horst Company, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
JoHN D. CLousE 
Walter Bledsoe & Company, Terre Haute. 
WARREN W. CowDEN 
The Andrews Steel 
Kentucky. 
JoHN E. CowLes 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company, Bucksport, 
Maine. 


Company, Newport, 


RALPH H. CUTHBERTSON 
Cities Service Oil Company, New York. 
FRANK F, DEFREN 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corporation, New 
York. 
JarL H. EDERSTROM 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 
LESTER M. ELLIOTT 
AGA Metal Tube Company, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 
JOHN E. ELLSworTH 
The Ensign-Bickford Company, Simsbury, 
Connecticut. 
ROBERT D. EMSHWILLER 
McDonnell’s Restaurants, Los Angeles. 
JAMES H. ETESON 
State Mutual 
Worcester. 
Ottis T. FITZwATER 
Indianapolis Power & Light Company, In- 
dianapolis. 
ELMER F. FRANZ 
The Weatherhead Company, Cleveland. 
FREDERICK R. GALE 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles. 
C. P. GELEYNSE 
American Creosoting Company, Louisville. 
E. I. GERHARD 
Leland Electric Company, Dayton. 
B. L. GRAHAM 
Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc., Pas- 
saic, New Jersey. 
JAMES V. HAYES 
George Weston Limited, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. 
ALBERT B. HETZER 
Edwin B. Stimpson Company, Brooklyn. 
DwicHt D. HopcEs 
Kewanee Public Service Company, Kewanee, 
Illinois. 
R. E. HOEFFLIN 
Waco Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio. 
WILLIAM T. HOMER 
Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh. 
ROWLAND R. HUGHES 
The National City Bank of New York, New 
York. 
ARTHUR F, JACQUES 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, 
Milwaukee. 
GEORGE A. KATTENHORN 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company, 
Brooklyn. 


Life Assurance Company, 





Election of the 89 new 
members named above 
brings the total mem- 
bership of The Institute 
to 

2,149 














James A. KENNEDY 
McGill Manufacturing Company, Inc., Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 
Lioyp E. KENNEDY 
Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois. 
Howarp F. Kipp 
The Lockwood Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati. 
SHIRLEY H. KIMMENS 
The Billings and Spencer Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
H. C. KING 
The Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
CHARLES J. KLECKA 
J. R. Wood & Sons, Inc., New York. 
DuNCAN G. KNAPP 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo. 
P. KROMANN 
Holland-Racine Shoes, Inc., Holland, Mich- 
igan. 
CHARLES F. LANG 
Discount Corporation of New York, New 
York. 
JOHN P. LANGAN 
M. W. Kellogg Company, Jersey City. 
A. G. LINDQUIST 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
G. R. LOHNES 
The National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton. 
ALBERT E. LUKE 
Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Massa- 
chusetts. 
LesLiz S$. MACKay 
California Portland Cement Company, Los 
Angeles. 
CHARLES VAN R. MARSH 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 
GEORGE H. MASLEN, JR. 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport. 
DAN R. MATTHEWSON 
Delco Products Division—General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton. 
DONALD P. MILLER 
Call-Chronicle | Newspapers, 
Pennsylvania. 
EUGENE C. MOELOTH 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Washington. 
ALBERT A. Moss 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
A. C. MoTT 
Alaska Packers Association, San Francisco. 
E. H. MUELLER 
Shell Pipe Line Corporation, Houston. 
WERNER MUTHMANN 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York. 
PAUL E. NEWEY 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation, Omaha. 
CALVIN A. NICHOLS 
American Meter Company, New York. 
ALBERT C. NIELSEN 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
HERBERT D. RATHBUN 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
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C. T. REDMOND 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco. 
ALBERT A. RICKER : 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company, Philadelphia. 
Max M. ROSENBERG 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
New York. 
R. G. SAPPENFIELD 
Campana Corporation, Batavia, Illinois. 
J. F. SCHNEIDER 
Werthan Bag Corporation, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
WILLiAM H. SCHWEBEL 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, 
New York. 
BEN R. SHAVER 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louis- 
ville. 
RUSSELL L. SHOWALTER 
Delco Radio Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Kokomo. 
ALLEN M. SHULTZ 
General Foods Corporation, New York. 
F. S. SLICK 
The Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, Ohio. 
HERBERT W. SODERBERG 
International Railway Company, Buffalo. 
Victor C. STEPHENS 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey. 
C. C. STRALEY 
Animal Trap Company of America, Lititz, 
Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE W. TROOST 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 
JoHN C. TROYER 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis. 
FRANK R. VAN PETTEN 
Houde Engineering Division of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation, Buffalo. 
C. W. Von DREELE 
North Star Woolen Mill Company, Min- 
neapolis. 
ARTHUR P. WESP 
Hens & Kelly, Inc., Buffalo. 





FACTS, FIGURES, PROMISES 
(Continued from page 520) 














to help keep the peace by force if neces- 
sary. This group feels this is like paying 
a small premium on an insurance policy 
of peace, and in the light of the human 
lives lost, and the hundreds of billions 
of dollars being spent for this war, such 
a cost is a justified taxation upon the peo- 
ple. 

In the last analysis, the war will be 
won and the postwar victory achieved by 
standing on sound facts, figures and 
promises. We cannot win either battle by 
waving a magic wand or by idealistic hop- 
ing. This is a practical world, and it be- 
hooves you gentlemen and all Americans 
to recognize that the solution of our prob- 
lem depends entirely on true facts and 
figures, and that we must not make prom- 
ises which we cannot keep. 
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Promises ate made by words. They 
must be fulfilled by acts. Let not our 
words outdistance our acts. The easiest 
way to lose our friends and to make new 
enemies is to make promises which we 
cannot keep or which—worse yet—we do 
not intend to keep. 

It is my firm conviction that every na- 
tion should scrupulously avoid doing any- 
thing that can in any way leave the im- 
pression with the people of one country, 
that those of another country are inter- 
fering with the election processes of that 
particular country. We must not try to 
influence the vote or the will of the people 
in any other nation except by our exam- 
ple at home. No other country must try 
to influence the will of our people or the 
vote of our people except through their 
example at home. This is vital, if we are 
to remain friends and cooperate on a great 
scale for the development and perpetua- 
tion of peace. 

Quoting Shakespeare 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 
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public, the stockholders and the employees 
the same things that they mean to man- 
agement and the accounting profession. 

I believe the short form of income ac- 
count is not universally popular with in- 
dependent auditors. Also, I know that 
some auditors are extremely insistent about 
the order in which the financial state- 
ments are presented in the annual report. 
Some insist that the balance sheet be 
shown ahead of the income account. It 
seems to me that the income account ought 
to come first because it contains the prin- 
cipal mews in which stockholders are in- 
terested—how much was earned. 

In spite of some die-hards, I repeat that 
real progress is being made toward sim- 
plification of accounts for easy reading 
and easy understanding by lay men and 
women. Even the small things count— 
such as the growing tendency to leave off 
the pennies and to show rounded-off dol- 
lars in financial statements. I once saw an 
auditor flinch at this suggestion. 

In these matters I recognize that 
changes come slowly but the signs are en- 
couraging. To my mind, the fact that this 
group tonight is considering the subject 
of public relations represents a long stride 
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forward. You can afd perhaps may dis- 
catd every single suggestion of mine as 
impractical. That is not important. The 
important thing is for the framers of 
financial statements to look with fresh 
eyes at the descriptive words in these 
statements and open them up for im- 
provement. 

I am not so presumptuous as to urge 
any drastic upsetting reforms in financial 
terminology. The aim should be to adopt 
terms that reveal rather than conceal, 
terms that may be generally understood, 
and terms that are favorable. 

I think the future will bring really un- 
derstandable financial .statements, with 
each item spelled out in clear cut, every 
day words, and with figures broken down 
to show the rate of earnings per employee, 
per unit of volume and the rate of return 
on sales or invested capital. 

I believe a good start on the jog could 
be made by three changes in ordinary 
financial terminology as follows: 


1. Instead of saying “Profit and Loss Ac- 
count” say “Income Account.” 


2. Instead of saying “profits” say “income” or 
“earnings.” 


3. Instead of saying “Added to Surplus” say 
“Reinvested in the business.” 


If you men can do just these three 
things, I can assure you that in my opinion 
it will make the job of public relations 
men, who are trying to interpret Ameri- 
can industry factually to the American 
public, a great deal easier and more ef- 
fective than it is today. 

That is important because in the con- 
version and postwar period lying ahead, 
industry is facing its severest test. It will 
be attached as inadequate for the job, and 
its magnificent war record may soon be 
forgotten. Without the support of the 
people private industry cannot hope to 
endure, and no detail should be neglected 
that will help win a better public under- 
standing and public support. I believe a 
more effective way of reporting financial 
statements to the public will be a ma- 
terial contribution to that end. 


Controllers of Publishing Companies Meet 


The publishers group of the New York 
City Control held a dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Shelton on October 27, with twelve in 
attendance. The subject was “Short Cuts in 
Office Procedures” and Mr. Frank Feigenbaum, 
controller of the American News Company, 
was the discussion leader. The next meeting 
will be held on Tuesday evening, November 
23, at 6 P.M. at a place to be announced 
later. The subject will be “Wage Stabiliza- 
tion.” 

Members of The Institute who are in the 
publishing business are cordially invited to 
attend. 
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Will the Onrush , 


By John C. Naylor, Presideng 





It is easy for us to feel security in the 
thought that when peace comes our trou- 
bles will be over, but I wonder how 
many of us would really be prepared for 
peace if it should come upon us suddenly. 
It is true that many of our friends and 
loved ones could soon return home. Much 
of the anxiety as to their personal wel- 
fare would be relieved, but we certainly 
cannot take much assurance in the thought 
that everything will be all right on the 
economic front just as soon as peace 
comes. This is particularly true if peace 
should come sooner than we dare allow 
ourselves to expect it. 


HITLER’s THREAT TO CIVILIZATION 


In the early days of the war Hitler 
made the boast that he expected to rule 
the world. Later he added the thought 
that if he could not accomplish this re- 
sult he would at least destroy civilization 
beyond the ability of any nation to re- 
store it. It would seem safe to assume 
that in view of favorable reports on our 
war effort just now we are well on our 
way toward overcoming his first threat, 
but we need to shake off our lethargy and 
complacency with respect to his second 
threat. Civilization has not yet been saved 
and there are many problems which must 
have our immediate attention if we are 
to make certain that we are not lulled 
into a false sense of security and if we 
are going to succeed in protecting the 
things which have meant so much to us 
in this country. 


Too LITTLE AND Too LATE 


There are many who say that our pri- 
mary purpose now is that of winning the 
war and that we should not be diverting 
our energy with postwar planning and 
thinking. It seems to me that our fail- 
ure to prepare for war should be a lesson 
to us in this respect. Let us not be un- 
prepared for peace like we were unpre- 
pared for the war. It would be unfortu- 
nate if the same slogan of “Too little and 
too late” should apply to our peace plans. 

We have discovered, even though rather 
belatedly, that in peace times it is neces- 
sary to make guns and powder for war in 
order to protect ourselves against the self- 
ish and uncivilized attacks of aggressor 
nations. It is just as important in times 
of war that: we make plans for peace if 
we are to avoid the aggression of un- 





favorable interests and class struggles. 
Hitler took time out of peace endeavor to 
plan for war and did a pretty good job. 
Furthermore, there are many in this coun- 
try now who, on account of age or other 
circumstances, can well find time to be 
concerned with this problem. 


BULGING WAREHOUSES 


At present our government warehouses 
are bulging with war materials, guns, 
food, and the like, which would be sufh- 
cient to carry on the war for some time, 
even though production were stopped im- 
mediately. The desirability of having 
these materials and supplies at the out- 
break of the war was soon evident, and 
just as their absence presented a problem 
in connection with the war effort and 
delayed our results, so will their presence 
present quite a problem in our peace 
efforts. For this reason it seems to me 
that some specific plans should be laid 
down for the guidance of industries. I 
have no fear but that business generally 
can accomplish a creditable goal if the 
right atmosphere is present, but now that 
so much of control has been taken away 
from business and given to the govern- 
ment, the importance of cooperation is 
greater than at any time in the past. Cer- 
tainly business can not make definite plans 
until the government has not only formu- 
lated but made public its intentions with 
respect to many of our basic problems. 
If and when this is done business can be 
given an opportunity to study these plans 
and make suggestions as to correction, ad- 
dition, or elimination. In no other way 
can the confidence of business and the 
people generally be obtained. 


RELEASE THE BRAKES 


There is so much uncertainty today 
even as to the type of economic structure 
which will prevail that no company can 
safely go ahead with its plans without 
feeling a certain sense of futility. Indi- 
vidual company plans are worthless unless 
they form a part of a large scheme of 
national affairs and can be made to har- 
monize with that plan. The government 
through its policies and attitude can and 
should create a favorable atmosphere for 
business enterprise, which in the final 
analysis represents the aggregate activi- 
ties of the people for making a living. 
Our economy is so intricate and delicately 





balanced that it can be thrown out of 
gear and stagnate when industry, the prin- 
cipal segment, is subject to harassing and 
unnecessary restrictions, and when profits, 
the mainspring of economic activity, are 
subject to constant attack. 

The blueprints of the future should 
not be based upon fancy theories that are 
unworkable and that obstruct the smooth 
running of the economic machine, but 
rather upon tried and tested principles 
that have been responsible for our indus- 
trial greatness. Modifications of our sys- 
tem must of course be made in keeping 
with the times, but the survival of private 
enterprise requires adherence to the fun- 
damentals that remain unchanged with 
the passage of time. 


THE FEAR OF UNCERTAINTY 


Up to now such information as has 
been obtained with respect to the govern- 
ment’s intentions has either been of so 
doubtful authenticity or has been so much 
in conflict with other plans that are re- 
puted to be in store for us that a clear 
cut, concise, and accurate interpretation 
of them is impossible. This lack of full 
information has only been exceeded in 
its ability to cause concern and anxiety 
to business, by the conflicting ideas on 
the part of different governmental bu- 
reaus and commissions as to what attitude 
the government will take in connection 
with these problems. 

Business and labor have been going 
ahead with postwar plans, but the govern- 
ment has no single agency, or even group 
of agencies, capable of actively coordi- 
nating preparations it should now be 
making for the time when peace returns. 
The feeling among administration offi- 
cials is that Congress closed the door for 
such governmental planning when it de- 
cided to abolish the National Resources 
Planning Board. This might enable them 
to shift to Congress the blame for having 
no adequate federal machinery available, 
but this does not remove the importance 
of quickly arriving at a forward-looking 
plan. It may well be that the program 
tentatively submitted was so far-reaching 
and so objectionable in parts that drastic 
action was needed. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that some agency must coordinate 
the conflicting opinions of government 
and give us a definite plan before busi- 
ness, including labor and agriculture, can 
make its blueprints and formulate its 
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Grass Roots APPROACH 


The problems of international plan- 
ning are receiving a great deal of consid- 
eration, and wisely so. Unless some one 
or more organizations are set up to avoid 
another holocaust like the present war, 
all planning efforts will be fruitless. The 
domestic situation however is equally im- 
portant. While we must have an interna- 
tional picture of the world problems and 
the manner in which our country will 
probably fit into this international picture, 
it can not be emphasized too strongly that 
we must get down to the grass roots ap- 
proach to this problem as far as each 
individual city is concerned. Such plan- 
ning must be necessarily preceded by the 
plans made by government. By govern- 
ment, I do not mean any selected bureau 
or commission, but all departments in- 
cluding the Executive Department, Con- 
gress and any other department which has 
anything to do with the enforcement of 
the laws and the formulation of programs 
having to do with the future prospects of 
our country. 


IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT 


With every control goes a correspond- 
ing responsibility, and when the govern- 
ment has once taken over control of vari- 
ous phases of our industrial and economic 
life, whether initiated by business itself, 
or whether taken over by the government 
in what is considered to be the public in- 
terest, the fact remains that the one in 
the driver’s seat must determine the di- 
rection in which we are going. Govern- 
ment should therefore feel a definite 
sense of responsibility in laying down spe- 
cific plans rather than to let the matter 
run along without any guidance, depend- 
ing upon good luck rather than good 
work to steer us properly. 


SURPLUS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


What are some of the specific things 
on which government should announce 
its plans? One of the first things that 
business would like to see given attention 
is the disposition of tremendous plant 
facilities which are being accumulated. 
Physical plant capacity has been expanded 
tremendously for war production. The 
government alone has spent about twenty- 
five billions in building plants and facili- 
ties for the prosecution of the war. Pri- 





vate industry has poured additional bil- 
lions into expansion. Some of the ques- 
tions which are being asked are: When 
the abnormal demands of war ends, what 
can be done with this capacity? How 
much of it can be converted to peacetime 
production? How much will be main- 
tained as arsenals of preparedness? On 
what terms will the government-financed 
plants be offered to private industry? 
What percentage will have to be scrapped ? 
Will the government attempt to install 
itself as a “partner” with private enter- 
prise? Will the government retain some 
of its plants to be operated as a “yard- 
stick” of private industry’s efficiency ? 

In a recent survey made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board it is indi- 
cated that estimates of expansion in pro- 
duction facilities range from a low of 5 
per cent. for some companies to a high of 
600 per cent., with the largest number of 
firms reporting an increase of about 10 
per cent. The percentage increases in war 
production facilities were largest in the 
heavy machinery, machine tool, automo- 
tive and electric equipment industries. 
The increase in other industries has not 
been so large but has been sufficient to 
make this one of the outstanding national 
problems. Many companies are expecting 
to use both their old and new facilities, 
though probably at a reduced rate; others 
are planning to scrap at least part of their 
old plants and use the newer and more 
modern buildings and equipment. With 
this increased output hanging over the 
head of industry it can be seen how im- 
portant it is for the government to formu- 
late and announce, at least in general 
terms, its plan to handle this excess equip- 
ment. Until such an announcement is 
made it is futile for individual manufac- 
turers to make plans to use any specific 
items of building or equipment. 

At this writing encouragement is to 
be had in the recent appointment of 
Bernard M. Baruch to organize the demo- 
bilization of industry from a war to a 
peace basis. It is to be hoped that some 
definite pronouncements of government 
policy and intention will be made very 
soon along this line. 


HuGE INVENTORIES 


A similar problem arises with respect 
to the disposition of the vast storehouses 
of materials and supplies which are being 
built up. Much discussion has been had 





with respect to the disposition to be made 
of this material. Some have even gone so 
far as to say that much of the material 
should be destroyed in order to avoid 
the chaos which otherwise would ensue, 
but it seems that a better solution could 
be had. Faced with the necessity of pro- 
viding huge amounts of materials and 
supplies to foreign countries during the 
war and probable continuation of this 
for at least some time ‘after the war, and 
also faced with the stark fact that the 
standard of living for a large proportion 
of our own people in normal times is be- 
low that which is desired by all, it would 
seem that our planners should be re- 
sourceful enough to take advantage of 
this production which has already oc- 
curred and distribute it in the most ef- 
fective manner. Another suggestion, and 
it would seem to be a much better one, 
has been that such material be fed back 
into the regular channels in which it orig- 
inated at such a rate and at such times 
as industry can absorb it. This would in- 
volve a very close coordination of effort 
between each particular industry and the 
control agency designated by the gov- 
ernment for that purpose, but it does not 
seem too much to expect. 

If industry will cooperate with respect 
to the statistics as to production, possible 
outlets, and storage facilities, it would 
seem entirely possible to make use of all 
the material which will be left on hand 
at the end of the war and provide a bet- 
ter living for our people and still not 
upset the production in any particular in- 
dustry. Here again I emphasize the fact 
that over and above the specific plan 
which may be announced is the question 
of having both government and business 
take the proper attitude. In order to ac- 
complish such a result, controls are neces- 
sary. Rules and regulations must be for- 
mulated, but in order that they may be 
workable there must be a desire on the 
part of both government and business to 
be fair, reasonable and broad-minded, and 
to decide the issues on the question of 
merit rather than the question of political 
advantage. 


Must MAINTAIN EARNING POWER 


In our early history the businessman 
rose or fell upon the results of his own 
judgment and management, but today his 
operations are influenced by many social 
and political threats. As pointed out re- 
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cently by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in its bulletin No. 6 
on ‘The Problem of Business Incentives,” 
there is no appeal to any fundamental set 
of values, or constitution, or other bench 
mark. Interpretations of laws, regulations, 
and directives can come up so suddenly 
and so forcibly that it is most difficult for 
a company to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

This bulletin goes on to point out that 
there must be some basic unity and agree- 
ment as to the road we are going to 
travel, as to the means we are going to 
use, and as to basic policies we are going 
to follow. Some anchor, some bench 
mark, or some unifying principle must 
govern our action, both public and pri- 
vate. We can not conscientiously urge 
business to provide new job-creating fa- 
cilities and then a few months later have 
the government subsidize competition or 
go into competitive production itself. We 
can not with reason urge new investment 
and then set up controls and regulations 
to destroy the earning possibilities of 
such investment. These are basic issues 
and must be settled with some degree of 
certainty before we can expect effective 
and courageous postwar planning by in- 
vestors and businessmen. 

The same thing is equally true with re- 
spect to the viewpoint of business. If 
the individual company fails to take a 
broad viewpoint, and enters into the 
plan with the idea of protecting only its 
own interests without regard for the wel- 
fare of the industry of which it is a part 
and the community in which it operates, 
the success of a plan will be reduced or 
prevented entirely. 

It has been contended by some that 
any plans made now must be so indefi- 
nite that they have no value. I disagree. 
Even though a definite inflexible plan 
can not be worked out, several alternative 
plans may be made, any one of which may 
be used depending upon the circum- 
stances which may arise. Plans must be 
based upon facts and figures which in 
turn must be estimated, but even though 
the exact figure can not be obtained with 
such accuracy as to be relied upon com- 
pletely, certain minima and maxima may 
be obtained with reasonable certainty and 
basic plans can be made to cover any set 
of conditions which may develop within 
this range. Certainly this is better than 
no plan at all, and upon research it will 
be discovered that this range is not as 
wide as at first expected. 


PROMPT SETTLEMENTS NECESSARY 


Another thing which the government 
can and should do now in order to sta- 
bilize the thinking and planning of in- 
dustry is to announce a fixed, definite pol- 
icy with respect to early, equitable, and 
final settlement of terminated contracts 


and renegotiation proceedings. Everyone 
recognizes that reasonable precaution 
must be taken to protect the interests of 
the government in buying supplies, 
whether in the quantities common in nor- 
mal times, or the abnormal quantities re- 
quired in times of war. The different de- 
partments of government must present a 
united program, however, if the confi- 
dence of business is to be maintained. 
There is nothing more depressing to busi- 
ness than the uncertainty of the future 
when the amounts involved are so large 
as to jeopardize the very existence of a 
company, and we can not expect business 
to absorb men demobilized from service 
if it has all these uncertainties hanging 
over its head. Plans should be made and 
announced only after a full and thorough 
consideration of all the problems in- 
volved, and without any attempt to play 
for political prestige. Such determinations 
should be made solely on merit and on 
the intention to do the job in the most 
economical and satisfactory manner. 

It is a basic principle of auditing that 
the cost of conducting an audit should be 
commensurate with the risk of loss against 
which it purports to afford protection, 
and we must be careful to avoid falling 
into the fallacy of believing that guaran- 
teed and accurate results can be obtained 
by auditing the auditor. Two audits are 
not necessarily better than one. Speed in 
settlements of terminated contracts and 
renegotiation matters is essential not only 
to prompt reconversion of industry, but 
also in many cases to save the company 
itself. Delay will not only cause unem- 
ployment, but also raise the gravest eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

Our Institute has taken the position 
that a slight modification of the present 
system would be the most practical way 
to handle. terminations and renegotiations. 
This does not mean that some other de- 
partment of the government might not 
capably take over these duties, but inas- 
much as the procurement agencies have 
already assembled the necessary personnel 
to do the work and are in the process of 
formulating the general principles under 
which adjustments must be considered, it 
would seem that it would only cause addi- 
tional expense to make a radical change 
at this time and provide uncertainty for 
the future of business. 

Prospects now look much more favor- 
able for an early solution of this problem 
than in the preceding month. It is hoped 
that a procedure can soon be worked out 
which will give not only an equitable 
settlement to all parties concerned, but 
also a prompt one and a final one. The 
last provision should be particularly em- 
phasized, as there is nothing that will do 
more damage to business in the next ten 
years than to have some department of 
the government hang over it the threat 
of a readjustment after the matter has 
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apparently been settled and the company 
is proceeding with its normal operations, 
There is no reason why these negotiations 
can not be made. final. It would seem 
safe to assume that the personnel of the 
agencies now handling this work are just 
as honest and just as capable as those in 
any other department of the government 
or in business, and The Institute has gone 
on record as recommending that such ad- 
justments be considered final except in 
the case of suspected fraud. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Another problem which I recommend 
for the attention of government is the 
fear of personal liability which is pre- 
venting contracting officers of the War 
Department from making substantial par- 
tial payments on terminated contracts 
without exhaustive accounting. There is 
no doubt but that such officers should 
be charged with a very serious respon- 
sibility, but it does not seem that the 
underwriting of their judgment and ac- 
tion by their personal fortune is produc- 
tive of any good. There is no reason to 
assume that such officers are not as honest, 
intelligent, and as responsible as those 
men found in business generally, or in 
any other department of the government. 
Business certainly could not conduct its 
operations on the basis of personal liabil- 
ity by the contracting officer. Honesty and 
efficiency can not be promoted in this 
way, but delay is very definitely encour- 
aged. One can quite well understand the 
position of a contracting officer in delay- 
ing troublesome cases, and it should be 
insisted that a viewpoint be taken that 
there should be a proper balance between 
the cost of delay from excessive use of 
auditing and accounting and the results 
to be accomplished from it. 

Colonel Bryan Houston, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Purchases Division Service 
Force stated recently that legislative ac- 
tion by Congress can prevent the present 
reluctance, and it would seem that this 
should be done. Colonel Houston points 
out that the difference between settle- 
ments on this basis and the most carefully 
audited settlements could not possibly 
justify the terrible cost of an extended 
period of idleness for industry and labor. 
At this time I think it might be men- 
tioned that Colonel Houston also urged 
contractors to set up termination depart- 
ments in their organizations, manned by 
fully trained men, including officers of 
the company in whom confidence rests 
“to avoid a fatal waste of time.” If con- 
tractors could improve their organization 
and present their material to the procure- 
ment agencies in a complete and intelli- 
gent manner, much of the delay and con- 
fusion might be avoided. 

(Please turn to page 536) 
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THESE MEN KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT SORAP | 
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- If you struck up a conversation with a Chinese citizen in 

sent : ; 

this bomb-churned Chungking, and brought up the subject of 

ints America’s metal-salvage drive, he might say something 

7 like this: 

“6 “As soon as the Jap bombers have gone and the all-clear 

je signal sounds, we Chinese carefully gather the bomb- 
fragments and turn them in for scrap. For in China, 

every ounce of metal is precious. 

xed : e,° 

os “One way to keep that kind of scrap away from your cities 
is to turn in every other kind!” 





The seoner every bit of scrap is turned in— be it un- 
on- This is an advertisement of the Felt & 
on Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1734 North 
fe- Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois: makers of 
i- COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


used door-keys or unused heavy machinery — the sooner 
we and freedom’s fighting friends will live in peace and 
happiness once more. . . . There is still a lot of scrap 
uncollected. Let’s get it in—quick—because “Uncollected 


scrap means undefeated Azis”! 





N.W. AYER & SON 
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FORETHOUGHT ON TAXES 


Still another thing which should have 
the attention of government is to plan 
as early as possible, and announce to 
the public, just what kind of tax program 
is in store for us. Everyone must realize 
the tremendous responsibility of raising 
the enormous amounts of money required 
now and at the same time work as little 
injustice as possible, but the thing that 
should be emphasized now is the im- 
portance of knowing early what the plan 
will be. If business knows that there is 
a fair and definite tax program ahead, 
even though it may be very burdensome, 
there is no doubt but that it can respond 
to the challenge and plan its operations 
accordingly. Equally important with the 
load of the tax is the fairness of it and the 
definiteness of it. Tax surprises are in- 
jurious to a smooth running of operations 
and undesirable even from the standpoint 
of the government as it makes impossible 
the providing of a predictable source of 
revenue. 

We will need to devote much more 
attention than we have to the effect of 
taxes upon our economy and the impact 
of the individual forms of tax on various 
kinds of business and social activities. 
There are many instances in which our 
tax structure opposes accepted govern- 
mental policy as manifested by other reg- 
ulatory devices. Just as taxes may veto 
transactions and destroy incentive, they 
can also be used to foster the business ac- 
tivity we desire. To impose them intelli- 
gently to this end is the great problem 
of the postwar decade. 


Non-WaAR EXPENDITURES 


The government can and should defi- 
nitely plan at this time and announce a 
program to reduce other-than-war ex- 
penditures just as soon as peace comes. 
Much criticism has been made of the 
mounting cost of governmental bureaus 
and while business and people generally 
will gladly cooperate in times of war, they 
expect that when the war ceases many of 
these bureaus will be reduced to the size 
needed for the new circumstances. This 
objection to large expenditures will come 
as much from the public as from busi- 
ness groups. No one is in a better posi- 
tion than the controller to study the re- 
action of the average working man to 
the large percentage of withholding made 
from salaries and wages at the present 
time. It would seem good political fore- 
sight to take into consideration the up- 
rising of the people against such a bur- 
densome tax program and the govern- 
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ment should be in position to show that 
it is striving its very best to put its oper- 
ations on an efficient basis and trying to 
keep expenses down to a very minimum. 
This does not mean to infer that the 
services to be expected of the govern- 
ment are not increasing, but it is an 
established fact that many bureaus are 
continued after their use has been served. 
If the government will take a forward- 
looking view of this whole matter and dis- 
continue the bureaus and departments no 
longer needed, reduce personnel and of- 
fice space and other items of expense 
where possible, and at the same time not 
hesitate to set up any new bureau or 
department which will serve the purpose 
of coordinating our efforts in peace-time, 
it is felt that the government will have 
the whole-hearted support of its citizens 
and will have their approval of any new 
bureaus which may be necessary. 


PosTWAR RESERVES 


Closely related to the problem of taxes 
is that of postwar reserves. Treatment of 
these reserves involves in addition to taxes 
the question of renegotiation and contract 
termination. The intention of the gov- 
ernment should be reduced to a definite 
plan. The reasoning is not uniform today 
among different departments. As pointed 
out by The Institute’s national committee 
on Postwar Controllership Problems there 
is no doubt of the need for substantial 
reserves to take care of the additional 
needs of each corporation. Reserves will 
need to be provided for many different 
purposes, but the three outstanding pur- 
poses which are likely either in total or 
in part to demand reserves are recon- 
version of plant and facilities, deferred 
maintenance and repairs, and dismissal 
compensation. Any single company may 
miss one of these three demands, but the 
chances are that it will be hit by at least 
one of them and maybe all. Sound ac- 
counting practice generally requires that 
current revenues should be charged with 
all reasonably determinable costs and 
losses fairly applicable thereto. Wartime 
revenues, therefore, should ordinarily be 
charged with all the costs and losses at- 
tributable to the war period, even though 
their exact determination in many cases 
can not be made until the postwar period. 
It is true that treatment of these reserves 
constitutes a very difficult problem, but 
nevertheless it is vital to industry and 
to the future of our social economy that 
war profits as shown by industry be as 
real as possible and not inflated. 


Costs Must BE TREATED FAIRLY 


We must not fail to take into consid- 
eration costs, the need for which arose 
in the war period but the expenditure for 
which will be made later. The testimony 















of business with respect to these reserves 
has not always been understood. As an 
example, the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs makes reference to an allowance 
of additional profits for the creation of 
reserves with which to tide companies 
over the difficult period of postwar ad- 
justment and reconversion to peacetime 
operations. Business does not look upon 
these reserves as additional profits at all. 
Its contention is that unless the wartime 
profits are adjusted for these items, both 
in the matter of renegotiation and as de- 
ductions for income tax, the wartime prof- 
its have been overstated and unduly high 
taxes paid on them. The report of the 
House Committee recognizes that costs of 
conversions to war activity and recon- 
version to peacetime production are costs 
inherent in the war effort. While there 
should necessarily be some restriction of 
the amount of reserves allowed and the 
manner in which they are used, a clear, 
clean-cut statement of the government's 
attitude with respect to these reserves 
would be very helpful at this time. The 
statement of a plan allowing such reserves 
would go a long way toward making it 
possible for individual companies to 
solve their own postwar problems. 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONNAIRES 


The government might well give fur- 
ther consideration to the vast amount of 
paper work entailed by questionnaires and 
various other requests of its bureaus. Our 
Institute has a committee cooperating 
with the Departments in Washington and 
a great deal has been accomplished along 
this line. The experience of our commit- 
tee has been that there is a whole-hearted 
desire on the part of these departments to 
conduct their work in an efficient manner 
and I am certain that it is not the inten- 
tion of these bureaus to be indifferent 
or inefficient, but in trying to provide 
the increasing service which must be 
rendered by government in a progressing 
civilization such as ours, they have been 
overwhelmed by the size of the problem. 
It seems to me that there again the con- 
trollers can be of value through our na- 
tional committees and individually, and I 
am certain that business will give to the 
government bureaus all the statistical in- 
formation which is needed for proper 
planning and guidance. It is only the 
preparation of needless and irrelevant in- 
formation which is objected to by busi- 
ness. 


V-LOANS REQUIRE STABILITY 


The final move which I would urge 
upon the government is the desirability 
of specific policy and plans on the part 
of the government in connection with the 
question of V-loans. It is true that if 

(Please turn to page 541) 
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Marsh & McLennan has developed many 
employee retirement plans, embracing 
the self-administered, insurance com- 


pany group annuity and individual con- 


_tract methods of financing. 


The accredited actuaries of our Pension 
Department are available for impartial 
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LOOSE LEAF 
<f ALWAYS UP 
TO DATE 


CCH STATE TAX SERVICE 





E. your state, for all states—an individ- 
ual loose leaf Service for each State in the Union provides full, 
continuing information about its taxes, arranged by topics behind 


tab guides in one or more volumes as required. 


* Thoroughly indexed for quick, confident reference regarding 
corporate organization and qualification fees; franchise and income 
taxes; property taxes; inspection fees; chain store taxes; sales and 
use taxes; alcoholic beverage taxes; gasoline taxes; motor vehicle 
registration fees; corporate reports; special features on corporation 


law, “blue sky” law, and the like. 


Write for Details 





ars: F TreeAR ING’ rey ‘eS B 
JOMMERGCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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Brief Items of Interest to Controllers 











Can States Tax U. S.-Owned 
Machinery in War Plants? 


A United Press report from Washington, 
D. C., in mid-October reported that the gov- 
ernment has asked. for a Supreme Court rul- 
ing on whether states have a right to levy 
property taxes against millions of dollars 
worth of government-owned machinery placed 
in defense factories. 

In a test case it has appealed to the high 
tribunal the levying of property taxes by Penn- 


the entire preceding century and a half of the 
nation’s history. 

Accompanying this, and an important factor 
in the problem of averting inflation after the 
war, is a similar unprecedented increase in 
“liquid claims’’ against the government, prin- 
cipally War Savings Bonds. If redemption of 
these and other “liquid claims” is called for 
in large volume in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod, this could result—by recourse to gov- 
ernmental bank borrowing—in a further in- 
crease of the nation’s money supply at the 


time. Thus the two phenomena, the study 
points out, are closely linked. 

Entitled “The Effect of the War on Cur- 
rency and Deposits,” this study by Dr. Charles 
R. Whittlesey, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was published by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, of New York, and is 
one of a series prepared by that body under 
the general direction of Dr. Ralph A. Young, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, with grants 
from the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


sylvania on $618,000 worth of machines 
placed in the Mesta Machine Co. plant at 
Pittsburgh by the War Department. Rete rscenies ihe ones 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court recently 
upheld the tax on grounds that it was levied 
against Mesta and not the government. The 
government contends that the property, being 
federally owned, is not taxable by the state; 
and that the tax, even though paid by Mesta, 
actually would be passed on to the govern- 
ment under a fixed cost-plus contract. 

If the Supreme Court upholds the govern- 
ment, officials told the United Press, the gov- 
ernment will save considerable sums not only 
in Pennsylvania but other states where like 
levies have been made. 
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Reporting Pension Plans 


In the past two years, how many American 
5 corporations reported to stockholders that they 
"4 sponsored employee retirement plans? A study 
H of 606 annual reports, from 437 leading com- 
g panies, shows that one out of seven corpora- 
: tions making yearly reports discussed company- 
fe sponsored pension plans, it was pointed out in 
am 
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oo oe : UCU # cl 
HOW KEYSORT 
PAYS ON PAYROLLS 


Here are a few of the actual benefits which 
accrued to a large plant which applied McBee 
Keysort to payroll and payroll distribution 
records: 

— Distribution was completed one to three 
working days after close of month instead of three 
to six. 

— Monthly cost of machines and forms was cut 
from $468 per month to $225, even though 
personnel was increased from 900 to 1500. 

— Peak periods in accounting departments were 
eliminated. 

— Management received financial reports five 
days sooner. 

— Regular clerical force was used. 





the New York “Journal of Commerce” recently. 

Twenty-six of the 63 plans were contribu- 
tory; nine, non-contributory; and five, all spon- 
sored by railroads, non-contributory to the ex- 
tent permitted by law. Twenty-three companies 
> did not mention the type of plan in effect. Most 
of the companies with retirement plans were 
“3 large, measured in terms of either net profits 
or capitalization. Forty had net earnings of 
more than $10,000,000, and 32 had a capitali- 
zation of $50,000,000 or more. 











War Financing Causes Money Supply Rise 


With $15 billion more money of individuals 
and business firms invested in government ob- 
ligations as a result of the recent Third War 
Loan, a timely study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research elucidates the various 
respects in which war financing bears upon in- 
flation during the war and after it. 

The most spectacular fact about the gov- 
‘ ernment’s war financing, the study points out, 
4 is the ingrease in the nation’s money supply 
which has resulted from it. The report opens 
with the statement that the increase of the 
aed — supply Lejos took | i ed This is typical of scores of case histories in our 
ween June 30, and the beginning of this F ve : ‘ 
yeat—roughly, $37,000,000,000-_was” greater files on which additional details are available. 
than the total increases that had accumulated in an 2 
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APPRAISALS 


Made by qualified experts in all lines 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 





BOSTON 6 CHURCH ST. ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK gaanee 





PITTSBURGH 
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HOW TO SOLVE 


Purchasing, Inspection and 
Receiving Problems 


WITH A SINGLE WRITING 








New folder explains the constant-control, single- writing method 
Plants throughout the country have found that Mimeograph duplica- 
tion is the key to complete and accurate control over all purchased 
parts and raw material. 

The essence of this single writing method is that one writing on a 
Mimeograph form-topped stencil sheet produces, on the Mimeograph 
duplicator, a combination purchase order with receiving and inspec- 
tion records. 

Each is produced in sufficient quantities and distributed, so that 
everyone who needs to know, does know— 

1. That the order has been placed. 


2. What is received as soon as it is received. 


6-Point Manpower Conservation Plan 





1. Save personal calls with bulletins pro- 
duced by Mimeograph duplication. 


2. Save gas and personnel by using 
Mimeograph duplicated copies as your 
salesmen. 

3. Speed statistical work with Mimeograph 
ruled forms that can be made immediately 
available. 

4. Use Mimeograph duplicated instruc- 
tions for personnel training to avoid time- 
consuming individual instruction. 





5. Eliminate delays due to unfamiliar- 
ity with business routine by providing 
Mimeograph duplicated procedure bul- 
letins for all employees. 


6. Combine several or more paper work 
functions in one writing by analysis of 
your paper work. One Mimeograph du- 
plicator does the work of many typists. 








3. What passes inspection and what is rejected. 
There is continuous control from the start of the order until the stock 
reaches the bins. Delays and confusion are eliminated. And no more 
bills need be paid for merchandise not received or not up to standard. 









Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B.'Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


LK 


THE STANDARD OF SPEED AND 





GET FULL DETAILS IN FREE FOLDER 
“Complete and Accurate Control over 
Purchased Parts and Raw Materials.” 


Send for your copy by mailing coupon below to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. Q-1243 

720 West Jackson Eoulevard, Chicago 6. 

Send me a free copy of the folder: Complete 
and Accurate Control over Purchased Parts 
and Raw Materials. 


LEGIBILITY IN THE ONE-WRITING SYSTEM 
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ONRUSH OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 536) 














properly arranged the government guar- 
antees 90 per cent. of the loan, which 
would seem to leave a very small margin 
of hazard for the banker, but unless the 
banker knows that the stability of the 
company is pretty certain, even 10 per 
cent. becomes a big hazard. The future 
life of many business concerns will de- 
pend upon the kind of settlements which 
they receive from renegotiation and ter- 
mination procedures and it these are not 
handled promptly and satisfactorily, the 
company will not be able to weather the 
storm of other difficulties which are 
bound to arise in the period of this ad- 
justment. Some suggestions have been 
made that supplementary loans should be 
made direct by the government over and 
above those possible through the V-loan 
program, but if termination and renego- 
tiation settlements can be made promptly 
and finally, need for such loans will dis- 
appear. Furthermore, uncertainty of fu- 
ture treatment of the contracts will be 
eliminated. 


ROLE OF THE CONTROLLER 


I would not close this article without 
pointing out to the members of this In- 
stitute the very heavy responsibility which 
they have in this program. The comments 
which I have made with respect to the 
announcement of government plans have 
been for the most part merely preparatory 
to our work. Our work has only begun 
when we have reason to assume that the 
government will adopt certain attitudes 
and certain plans. It is a common practice 
nowadays to place all the blame upon 
someone else and the suggestions which 
I have made are done with the thought 
of giving us a foundation on which to 
build our plans. Controllers thus far have 
not been found wanting. It is significant 
that controllers in many instances have 
been asked to head up postwar depart- 
ments or committees which have been set 
up by many business concerns, and even 
when they do not head up the committee 
they have been placed on the committee 
as important members to supply informa- 
tion and make suggestions as to the 
soundness of any plans which may be 
developed. It would seem to me that no 
one is closer to the soul and heart of 
the average corporation than its control- 
ler. He knows its ambitions, its desires, 
its goals, and its weaknesses. I urge upon 
each controller, therefore, as one who is 
in constant touch with trends and condi- 
tions, to warn management of anything 
which might happen to jeopardize the 
success of the company. 

Will the onrush of peace destroy us? I 


(Please turn to page 549) 





Justa Simple <@a of the Wrist - 


There’s no waste motion. Seated comfortably, she picks 
the card from the wheel—finds or posts her information 

. then quickly snaps the card back on again. With 
Cardineer, one girl often does the work of two. Actually 
saves 40% in manpower and time. Compact, portable, 
holding 6,000 cards in seven removable sections, Cardineer 
eliminates drudgery in filing, finding and posting. Easily 
adaptable to your present records. Ready for immediate 
delivery. Used in hundreds of plants where maximum 
efficiency is the prime requisite. Order now. 





DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED + CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. + Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 








ASK FOR YOURS j FOR VICTO RY 
Studies in time-money saving are R 
available as follows: check and pin ~ % 
on your letterhead: Inventories 1), Us, B U Y 
Costs 1), Payroll & Personnel 1), \G } WA R 
Plant & Equipment (), Purchases (1), + é 
Production (1. 4 jon 
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“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 














(Illustration courtesy I l Teleph 


and Telegraph Corporation) 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 
are helping to fight the war. 

Day after day, they produce 
fieldtelephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. « T’s 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports I. T. & T-: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven’t had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So, 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 
for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In Wa? production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 
ments — Gun Parts —Ammunition Components — Fuses — Primers — a 
Miscellaneous Items. 





















Underwood Typewriters 


Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Accounting Machines 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 4 ccounting Machines 


end Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 
Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 





VICTORY) coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
UEF and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
enlisted of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 

y Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 
MINA} Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 
* Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 





PERSONAL ITEMS 


George V. Lang, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been named as treasurer, 
director, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the company. Mr. Lang, holder of 
Membership Certificate 250, has been a mem- 
ber of The Controllers Institute of America 
since 1933. 


Walter P. Marshall has been elected As- 
sistant to Vice President William J. Deegan 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York. Mr. Marshall, a member of The 
Institute since 1939, was previously Executive 
Vice President of Postal Telegraph, Inc., of 
which Mr. Deegan was President. 


Roe S. Clark, Vice President, Treasurer and 
Director of the Package Machinery Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and a member of 
The Institute, was elected President of As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts on Oc- 
tober 28. 


J. F. Woessner has been appointed general 
works auditor of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Woessner, a member of The 
Institute since 1934, is succeeding Mr. H. S. 
Sylvester, who is retiring. 


Arthur L. Boschen, a member of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America, who has been act- 
ing as controller of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, for the past year and one 
half, was appointed controller on October 28 
last. Immediately upon’ graduation from Cor- 
nell University, where he majored in econom- 
ics, he became connected with Dun & Brad- 
street, New York, as credit investigator and 
reporter. He remained there for seven years 
and then became associated with the Vick 
Chemical Company as general accountant, with 
successive promotions. He is one of the 
younger members of The Institute (New York 
City Control) and already has become well 
known. His membership certificate is Num- 
ber 2,225. 


PLEASED WITH EARLY 
CONVENTION REPORT 


ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director: 

I have just completed reading volume 6 of 
the series of special pamphlets reporting the 
proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting. 
While in attendance, I listened to the presen- 
tation of most of these papers, but crowded 
schedules in crowded rooms make for crowded 
brain action, and after three days of confine- 
ment leave one with a sense of bewilderment. 

Let me use this opportunity to congratulate 
whoever is responsible for the idea of releas- 
ing these pamphlets so soon after the annual 
affair. There is a fund of valuable information 
in them, especially for the members who did 
attend the meeting, and of the sort that in asso- 
ciation activity does not usually come to hand 
until several months after the event has taken 
place. You have served the dish while it is 
hot. 

H. C. PERRY 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Gardner, Massachusetts 





President Naylor Visits 
Local Controls 


The Institute’s President, Mr. John 
C. Naylor, Vice President and Control- 
ler of Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
has scheduled. a series of visits to local 
Controls during his presidential year. 

In connection with his attendance at 
the meeting of the National Board of | 
Directors of The Institute, in New 
York on October 29, Mr. Naylor visited 
the following Controls to take part in 
luncheon or dinner meetings: 

A joint meeting of Boston and 
Springfield members in Worcester on 
October 28; a special luncheon meeting 
in Syracuse on November 1; an evening 
gathering at Rochester on the same day; 
followed by visits to the Buffalo Con- 
trol on November 2; the Bridgeport 
Control on November 3; and Philadel- 
phia on November 4. 

President, Naylor likewise planned to 
attend the District of Columbia Con- 
trol’s meeting on November 23, and he 
is scheduled to visit the Chicago Con- 
trol, in connection with the observance 
of its tenth anniversary on December 
17, and the Pittsburgh Control for its 
tenth anniversary meeting on December 
20. 

















SPECIAL PROCEEDINGS PAMPHLETS 
“A VALUABLE LIBRARY” 


Mr. ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director 

The first two of the series of special pam- 
phlets reporting the Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting have reached my 
desk, and I cannot refrain from offering you 
my very favorable comments on these docu- 
ments. They are in presentable form, handy 
to carry about and to read, and will consti- 
tute a valuable library on the many subjects 
to be covered. 

Above all, they are timely in that they are 
toming through so promptly after the pa- 
pers were presented at the Annual Meeting. 

W. H. SWINNEY 
West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh 


“PROOF OF GROWING SUCCESS” 


Mr. ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director 
This is just to thank you very much for 
the many courtesies you extended me at the 
Annual Meeting this week. Each of these 
meetings that I attended offers further proof 
of the growing success of the group, a suc- 
cess that is due in very large part to your 
own efforts. 
WILLIAM W. WERNTZ 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Philadelphia 


Committee on Massachusetts Legislation 
Formed 


A Committee on Massachusetts Legislation 
is being organized by the Boston and Spring- 
field Controls. It will have as members repre- 
sentatives from Boston, Worcester and Spring- 
field. Charles W. Tucker has been designated 
as chairman of the committee, which will keep 
the Controls informed with respect to pro- 
posed legislation in Massachusetts. 
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WE invite you to study the methods now used ina 
number of prominent companies to provide manage- 
ment with cost analysis data... the factual information 
needed in solving today’s unusual and complicated 
problems. We invite you to see in detail the Kardex 
Systems of Record Control. the executives of these con- 
cerns employ in — 


Preparing Cost Adjustments on 
Contract Cancellations 

Figuring Prices on New Contracts 

Paving the way for Post-War Plans 

Operating Cost Incentive Plans 


“Cost Analysis for Profit Control” contains eighty 
pages of comprehensive analytical data on these efficient 
systems, all of them currently in successful use. It also 
contains, and describes in full, samples from twenty sets 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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“SHOW-HOW™ BOOK 








of Kardex forms. Many of these show in operation the 
exclusive “Graph-A-Matic” Signal Control... the “mov- 
ing fingers” that at a glance reveal the comparative 
facts so important in arriving at decisions. Illustrated 
are more than thirty loose-leaf and machine posting 
systems used in obtaining these facts. 


We’ll be glad to have you inspect a copy of this 
“sShow-how” book, without cost or obligation, for a ten- 
day period. Just ask your secretary to phone the nearest 
Remington Rand branch office and ask for “Cost Anal- 
ysis for Profit Control”—or use the coupon below. 
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MEETINGS OF CONTROLS ! 











BOSTON 


Topic: “NAVY DEPARTMENT TERMI- 
NATION PROCEDURE” 

Commander J. Harold Stewart (SC) U.S.N.R. 
technical advisor, Division of Cost Inspection 
of the Bureau of Supply and Accounts, Navy 
Department, spoke on “Navy Department Ter- 
mination Procedure,’ at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Boston Control on Monday 
evening, November 8, at the University Club. 


CHICAGO 


Topic: WAGE AND SALARY STABILI- 
ZATION 


The regular monthly dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Control was held at the Union 
League Club on October 26. The subject for 
the meeting, “Wage and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion,” was presented by Mr. Joseph Davis 
who recently has also been teaching classes 
at Northwestern University on the subjects 
of Price Control and Wage Control. He re- 
viewed some of the rulings and policies of 
both the War Labor Board and the Salary 
Stabilization Unit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. After his review, Mr. Davis agreed 
to a brief question and answer period. 

Welcome was extended to three Institute 
members automatically becoming members 
of the Chicago Control by transfer from other 
locations: 

Mr. Earle F. Bender, S. A. Maxwell Com- 
pany, from Mount Vernon, New York; Mr. 
Leith V. Watkins, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, formerly of New York City; 


Mr. Winthrop P. Baker, Equitable Bearing 
Company, Inc., from New Orleans, Louisiana. 


DETROIT : ‘ 
Topic: PAY INCREASES 
Mr. Edwin E. Witte, Chairman of the De- 
troit Regional War Labor Board spoke on 
“Pay Increases under Wage and Salary Sta- 
bilization” at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Detroit Control on Tuesday evening, 
October 26 at the Hotel Statler. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Topic: PUBLIC UTILITY PROBLEMS 
A panel discussion on “The Impact of 
Wars on Public Utilities’ was featured at 
the regular monthly meeting of the District 
of Columbia Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 26. Four speakers participated in the 
discussion: Mr. J. E. Heberle, Capital Tran- 
sit Company; Mr. H. G. Haydon, Potomac 
Electric Power Company; Mr. F. H. Ken- 
worthy, C. & P. Telephone Company; and 
Mr. O. H. Ritenour, Washington Gas Light 
Company. A round table discussion followed. 
President John C. Naylor of The Institute 
attended the November meeting and addressed 

the members and visitors briefly. 


HARTFORD 

Topic: “CONTRACT TERMINATION 

AND CANCELLATION” 

“Contract Termination and Cancellation” 
was the subject of an address by Mr. John D. 
Grayson, controller of the Hazeltine Electron- 
ics Corporation of New York and Mr. L. M. 


Nichols, controller of the General Electric 
Supply Corporation, at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Hartford Control on Thursday 
evening, November 11. 


HOUSTON 

Topic: COMMUNITY RETURNS FOR 

INCOME TAX PROBLEMS 

An able presentation of the vitally inter- 
esting matter of maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of community returns for income tax 
purposes, was made by Mr. C. J. Crampton, 
Executive Secretary of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, at the October 26 meeting of 
the Houston Control, at which also three 
members of the Control, who attended the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of The Institute 
in New York in September, reported on the 
proceedings at the national meeting. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Topic: WARTIME FINANCE 

New members of the Indianapolis Control 
were welcomed at the October 27 meeting 
in the Lincoln Hotel, at which the subject of 
“Wartime Finance’ was analyzed by Mr. 
William P. Flynn, Vices President of the 
Indiana National Bank of Indiana. 

Mr. Larry Parsons, chief deputy controller 
for the City of Indianapolis, spoke on “Prep- 
aration of Municipal Budgets,” at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Indianapolis Control 
on Wednesday evening, November 10, in the 
Lincoln Hotel. Mr. Roy Hickman, city con- 
troller, was guest of honor. 
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MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 











KANSAS CITY 
Topic: “WAGE AND 
BILIZATION” 

Mr. Myron K. Ellison, member of the staff, 
Ryland, Stinson, Mag and Thomson, attorneys- 
at-law, Kansas City, spoke on “Wage and 
Salary Stabilization’ at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Kansas City Control on Monday 
evening, November 8, at the University Club. 


LOUISVILLE Topic: MANPOWER 


Mr. Harry H. Hansbrough, Area Director 
of the War Manpower Commission, was the 
guest speaker at the regular monthly dinner 
meeting of the Louisville Control which was 
held Wednesday evening, October 27, at the 
Pendennis Club. 


MILWAUKEE 

Topic: ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 

Mr. A. B. Hossack, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Appraisal Company, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Milwaukee Control 
on November 9 on “Accelerated Deprecia- 
tion.” He presented the subject from a prac- 
tical and tax viewpoint and offered construc- 
tive ideas designed to be helpful to the mem- 
bers with respect to their problems in depre- 
ciation. 

The Wisconsin Society of Certified Public 
Accountants extended an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Control to attend its 
Annual Tax Clinic on December 1, which 
consists of a technical session in the morning, 
another in the afternoon, and a dinner. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Topic: NATIONAL DEBT 
“Methods of Handling a National Debt 
of $300 Billion’ was the subject for con- 
sideration at the November 4th meeting of 
the Philadelphia Control. The speaker was 
Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, who addressed 
one of the special meetings at The Insti- 
tute’s Twelfth Annual Meeting in New York 
in September. Mr. Arthur S. Pouchot, Con- 
troller of the Lee Rubber and Tire Corpora- 
tion, was chairman of the meeting. 


PITTSBURGH 
Topic: THE NATIONAL DEBT 
Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League spoke on “The Na- 
tional Debt’ at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Control on Monday eve- 
ning, October 25, at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
His discussion included ways and means by 
which the United States can handle a postwar 
debt of $300 billion. Mr. Oscar N. Lindahl, 
Vice President—Finance, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, who is chairman of The 
Institute’s Committee on Federal Taxation, 
presided at the meeting. 


ROCHESTER 


Topic: WAGE AND SALARY STABI- 
LIZATION 

As guest speaker for its October 26 meet- 

ing, the Rochester Control was privileged to 

hear Mr. Arthur L. Stern, Attorney, associ- 


SALARY STA- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Topic: PERSONNEL POLICIES 


A round table discussion on the subject of 
“Personnel Policies with respect to Sick 
Leave, Vacations, Excused Absences, Over- 
time, and Group Insurance Plans,” was held 
at the October 21 meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Control in the St. Francis Hotel. As 
part of the program a summary of the re- 
sults of a survey recently conducted among 
the Control members was presented by Mr. 
Ritchie McKee. 

The Control has released its membership 





roster, which includes not only membership 
information and historical data but also lists 
of both national and local officers and di- 
rectors, local committees and past presidents, 
a summary of duties of controllers and a 
brief summary of eligibility standards for 
membership in The Controllers Institute, as 
well as designation of Charter Members of 
the San Francisco Control. 

Organized October 10, 1934, with nine- 
teen charter members, of whom fourteen are 
still active, the Control is now developing 
plans for observance of its tenth anniversary 
in the fall of next year. 








FRIDEN ... High-Speed Automatic Calculators, 


offer the solution of the problems in business 


today, created by the critical shortage of com- 


petent clerical help. FripEN FuLLY-AUTOMATIC 


CALCULATORS are available when the applica- 


tions to obtain deliveries have been approved 


by the War Production Board. Telephone your 


local Fridén Representative for information. 











Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


F Pn | D E “ CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
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ated with Goodwin, Nixon, Hargrave, Mid- 
dleton and Devens. Mr. Stern, who had pre- 
viously spoken on the subject of wage and 
salary stabilization for the Control, discussed 
important rulings and regulations issued 
since last January, when the topic was cov- 
ered at this month’s meeting. A number of 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Managers 
connected with firms of Control members 
were invited to the meeting. 
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MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 











ST. LOUIS 
Topic: WAR MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


An informal discussion of war manpower 
problems including utilization of manpower, 
statements of availability and replacement 
schedules, was led by Mr. H. M. Ramel, 
Vice President of Ramsey Accessories Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, at the October 25 
dinner meeting of the St. Louis Control of 
The Institute, in the Missouri Athletic Club. 
The round table discussion which developed 
brought out many interesting and timely 
points on this important subject. 


TWIN CITIES 
Topic: “CONTRACT TERMINATION” 
Mr. H. T. McAnly, resident partner of the 
Chicago office of Ernst & Ernst, public ac- 
countants, spoke on “Contract Termination” 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Twin 
Cities Control on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 2, at the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 


BALTIMORE 
MONTHLY MEETING 
The regular monthly meeting of the Balti- 
more Control was held on Wednesday, No- 


vember 10, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. The 
purpose of the meeting was to receive sug- 
gestions for subjects for future meetings, for 
the conduct of the control, and to exchange 
ideas on problems confronting several of the 
members. 


BRIDGEPORT 
Topic: CONTRACT TERMINATION 
At the meeting of Control held November 
3 at the University Club, President John C. 
Naylor of The Institute, addressed the mem- 
bers and guests briefly. The subject for discus- 
sion was ‘Contract Termination.” George H. 
Maslen, Jr., controller of The American Chain 
and Cable Company of Bridgeport, led the dis- 
cussion. He gave the members facts and forms 
to take away with them. Louis M. Nichols, of 
the General Electric Supply Company, a for- 
mer member of the National Board of Direc- 
tors of The Institute, a member of its Ad- 
visory Council, and a former President of the 
Bridgeport Control, had just come from Wash- 
ington where he had attended a conference 
with government authorities on the subject of 
contract termination. He reported the latest 
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thinking in the high places on this subject 
and outlined the major suggestions which The 
Institute’s committee on Contract Termina- 
tion, of which he is a member, are to make to 
Congress. 


BUFFALO 
VISIT BY MR. NAYLOR 
The members of the Buffalo Control met 
on Tuesday, November 2, at the Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club. The subjects discussed were 
“Wage Stabilization” and “Pension Trusts.” 
Mr. John C. Naylor, National President, 
was guest at this meeting. 


CHATTANOOGA 
Topic: ‘““MANPOWER SITUATION, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE” 

Guy King, District Representative of the War 
Manpower Commission, spoke on “Manpower 
Situation, Present and Future,” at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Chattanooga Control, 
on Friday evening, November 12, at the Read 
House. 


CINCINNATI 
Topic: “INFORMATION PLEASE” 
The Control’s meeting on November 9 at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel took the form of 
an “Information Please” program Carl M. De- 
Buck, of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, acted as moderator, and the Board 
of Experts was composed of James F. Allen, 
Louis O. Kiehborth and Lisle W. Adkins. A 
number of timely and bothersome questions 
were submitted, which the members of the 
Board answered. The program evoked consid- 
erable discussion from the floor. 


CLEVELAND 
Topic: POSTWAR PLANNING 


“Postwar Planning from the standpoint of 
the Committee for Economic Development,” 
was the subject of a discussion by Elmer L. 
Lindseth, vice-president of the Cleveland II- 
luminating Company, at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Cleveland Control, held’ on 
Tuesday evening, November 9, at the Cleve- 
land Hotel. F. J. Carr, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, spoke on “‘Con- 
troller’s Responsibilities in Connection with 
Postwar Planning.” 


DAYTON 
Topic: “TERMINATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS” 

Willard P. Dudley, secretary and controller 
of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, con- 
ducted a discussion on “Termination of Gov- 
ernment Contracts” at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Dayton Control, on Thursday 
evening, November 11, at the Van Cleve Hotel. 





TIMELY FIGURES! 


Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. Dependable results. 
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assing the Ammunition... 





In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 















In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 
fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 
does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 
transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 















Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision manu- 
facturing enabled Burroughs to render an 
extremely important service to the nation 
by producing and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight — one of the most 
important and precise instruments used 
in modern warfare. 

New figuring and accounting machines 
are also produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and other 
enterprises whose needs are approved by 
the War Production Board. 


um Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢° BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 
guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 


That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 
Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
predominated wherever fast, accurate figuring is required. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

































G. Russell Palmer, controller of the 
Standard Register Company, of Dayton, 
died on a train in his sleep en route from 
New York City to Dayton, either late in 
the evening of November 23 or early in 
the morning of November 24. He was 
found dead in his berth. He was 50 years 
of age. 

Mr. Palmer was a member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America. One of his 
engagements in New York City was to 
attend a meeting of the Board on Mon- 
day evening, November 22. Upon ad- 
journment of that meeting he said that 
he had other business in New York City 
and that he would stay over until the 
next afternoon. He left for Dayton at 4 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon, November 23. 
For more than twenty-four years Mr. 
Palmer had been in the employ of the 
Standard Register Company, first as au- 
ditor, and as controller since March, 1931. 
He was a native of Ohio. 

Mr. Palmer was largely instrumental 
in forming the Dayton Control of The 
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G. R. PALMER, MEMBER OF INSTITUTE’S 
NATIONAL BOARD, DIES ON TRAIN 





G. RUSSELL PALMER 


Controllers Institute of America, in 1938 
and 1939. His membership certificate is 
number 1,004. 


Four New Controls Formed 


Four new Controls are being formed by 
members of The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, one in Western Michigan, composed of 
members in Grand Rapids and other nearby 
cities; one in Toledo, one in Seattle, and one 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Issuance of charters for Controls to these 
groups was authorized by the National Board 
of Directors at a meeting held November 22. 

Seattle and Portland had been visited by 
Paul Haase, an assistant secretary of The In- 
stitute, in the early part of November. Largely 
attended meetings were held in both cities. 


Grand Rapids and Toledo were visited by 
Harvey M. Kelley, an assistant secretary of 
The Institute, in mid-November. Large meet- 
ings were held in both cities. 

Petitions for charters for Controls were exe- 
cuted by all four groups, and signed by the 
members in those cities. The petitions were 
acted on favorably by the National Board of 
Directors. Organization meetings, at which 
officers will be elected, will be held early in 
December. Committees will be named and 
programs laid out for the winter and spring 
months. 








Meetings of Controls 








NEW YORK CITY 


Topic: “ARE YOU PREPARED FOR 
PEACE?” 


Robert S. Binkerd, consulting editor, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., spoke on “Are You Prepared 
for Peace?” at the monthly meeting of the 
New York City Control, on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 23, at the Hotel New Yorker. 


SYRACUSE 
Topic: V LOANS 
The Syracuse Control met on November 16 
at the University Club. Vice President J. R. 
Tuttle presided, The general subject was ‘‘Pur- 
poses and Advantages of Handling War Fi- 
nancing Through V or VT Loan Agreements.” 
The speakers were R. F. Harrison, Vice Presi- 
dent of the First Trust & Deposit Company, 
and J. A. Sheedy, Vice President of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company. A protracted question 
Period followed the addresses. 





LOS ANGELES 
Topic: MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Ralph Elliott, assistant director of the War 
Manpower Commission for the Southern Cali- 
fornia area, addressed the Control at its meet- 
ing on November 11 at Hotel Clark. His 
subject was “War Manpower Problems in 
Southern California.’ Mr. Elliott described in 
detail the war manpower problem in the South- 
ern California area. The members were im- 
pressed to learn that the shortage of manpower 
which has existed in the Southern California 
area is definitely being overcome. These was a 
half hour question period. Mr. R. G. Snod- 
grass, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
introduced Mr. Elliott. President E. E. Ball- 
ing, Jr., of the Control, presided. Four new 
members of the Control were introduced, 
Messrs. Earl W. Bolter, Robert D. Emshwiller, 
Frederick R. Gale and Leslie S$. MacKay. 





Position Open 











Auditors 


A prominent manufacturing corporation en- 
gaged in the aviation industry requires experi- 
enced accountants with broad knowledge of 
cost systems as well as general accounting. 
Salary commensurate with education and ex- 
perience. Address Box Number 418, “The 
Controller.” 





Position Wanted 











Controller, Treasurer or Assistant to the 
President 

A resourceful and conscientious executive, 
qualified by ability and more than 20 years’ 
experience to plan, direct and execute major 
responsibilities, desires new connection. Thor- 
oughly versed in accounting systems and pro- 
cedures, costs, budgets, finance, credits, taxes, 
consolidations, reorganizations, management, 
investigations, surveys, and personnel organ- 
ization. Knows how to present necessary in- 
formation to the management for executive 
control and assist in formulating policies. Ad- 
dress Box No. 417, “The Controller.” 





ONRUSH OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 541) 








hope I have made it clear that peace will 
not necessarily bring with it the pleasure 
and freedom from uncertainty that we are 
looking for. The coming of peace, par- 
ticularly if it comes suddenly, may be a 
real danger and a real threat to the smooth 
operation of our social and political sys- 
tem. If we prepare now for that time, I 
am optimistic and feel that we can solve 
all of these problems even though they 
are large. The point I urge upon you at 
this time is to start now. The National 
Committees of our Institute are doing 
what they can to make constructive sug- 
gestions to the appropriate Congressional 
committees with respect to all of these 
issues. Let every individual controller 
pledge his very best efforts toward mak- 
ing this preparation immediately, no mat- 
ter how distant the necessity may seem 
at this time, nor how critical others may 
feel toward their diverting a part of their 
thought to that of peacetime. ‘Too little 
and too late” has been a sad commentary 
on our preparation for war. Let it not be 
said about our plans for the peace. 


INFORMATION TIMELY, WELL PRESENTED 


ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director 


I think The Controllers Institute is to be 
complimented for the preparation of these 
pamphlets (Proceedings) and in getting them 
out as promptly as they did following the an- 
nual meeting. The information is timely and 
well presented and for that reason I want to 
keep my file up to date. 

H. A. PAPENFOTH 
The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
Plainville, Conn. 
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The following index of articles and other material which have been presented in the columns of THE CONTROLLER in the twelve issues pub. 
lished during 1943 is presented with the thought that it will facilitate reference and make the material quickly available for study. 


Abnormalities, the search for, excess profits 
tax relief, Peters, Harvey W., May 202 
Accounting procedures: 
In termination of fixed-price supply contracts, 
McEachren, John W., June 252 
Mechanized, North, A. F., Oct. 437 
Allocation: 
End-use, explaining, Feb. 53 
Preliminary, general administrative and sell- 
ing overhead to war contracts upon can- 
cellation, June 260 
Annual report, understanding through 
Voorhees, Enders M., Dec. 521 
Appointments, see Personal notes 
Arbitration as an answer to termination dis- 
putes, Fitzpatrick, Paul J., June 258 
Army Termination Audit Manual: 
Appearance of (editorial comment), Sept. 
380 
Purpose of, Sept. 408 
Audit procedure, contract termination, special 
committee named, June 259 


the, 


Bonus trusts, Stark, Loren D., Apr. 150 
Book reviews: 

Age of enterprise, Cochran, Thomas C., and 
Miller, William, Jan. 35 

American agriculture, 1899-1900: A study 
of output, employment and productiyity, 
Barger, Harold, and Landsberg, Hans H., 
May 226 

American way of life, Barnes, Harry Elmer, 
and Rudi, Oreen, Aug. 366 

Auditing developments during the present 
century, Staub, Walter A., Jan. 34 

Banking system and war finance, Whittle- 
sey, Charles R., Mar. 122 

British unemployment programs, 1920-1938, 
Burns, Eveline M., May 226 

Business. as usual, the first year of defense, 
Stone, I. F., Feb. 83 

Business reserves for postwar survival, Mas- 
sel, Mark S., Oct. 456 

Consolidated statements, Lewis, Edwin, J. B., 
Jan. 34 

Corporate concentration and public policy, 
Purdy, Harry L., Lindahl, Martin L., and 
Carter, William A., Mar. 122 

Corporation executives’ compensation, Wash- 
ington, George Thomas, Oct. 456 

Credit manual of commercial laws, 1942, 
34th ed., National Association of Credit 
Men, May 227 

Determining damages upon cancellation of 
war contracts, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Nov. 498 

Development of American industries: The 
economic significance, Glover, John George 
and Cornell, William Bouck, May 227 

Development of the labor movement in Great 
Britain, France and Germany, McConagha, 
W. A., May 227 

Do we want a federal sales tax? Hardy, 
Charles O., Feb. 82 

Economic consequences of the second world 
war, Lorwin, Lewis L., Feb. 82 

Employment in manufacturing, 1899-1939, 
Fabricant, Solomon, Apr. 164 

England’s road to social security, de Sch- 
weinitz, Karl, Aug. 366 

Federal taxes on estates, trusts, and gifts— 
1943, Montgomery, Robert H., May 227 

Financing of large corporations, Koch, Al- 
bert R., Oct. 456 


SUBJECT AND TITLE INDEX 


Fundamentals of governmental accounting, 
Aug. 367 

General find surplus problem in California, 
Tompkins, Dorothy C., Apr. 164 

Income size distribution in the United States, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Apr. 160 

Industrial concentration and price inflexi- 
bility, Neal, Alfred C., Apr. 164 

Intermediate accounting, Fjeld, E. I., and 
Sherritt, Lawrence, W., Feb. 82 

Labor policy and the business cycle, Ameri- 
can Council of Public Affairs, Apr. 160 

Make or buy, Culliton, James W., Jan. 34 

Manual of bank accounting, auditing and 
operations, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, Mar. 122 

New philosophy of public debt, Moulton, 
Harold G., Oct. 456 

New York laws affecting business corpora- 
tions, U. S. Corporation Company, Oct. 
456 

Outlay and income in the United States, 
1921-1938, Barger, Harold, Jan. 34 

Outworn business idols, Conant, W. H., 
June 290 

Personal estate planning in a changing 
world, Wormser, Rene, May 227 

Principles of punch-card machine operation, 
Hartkemeier, Harry P., May 226 

Problems of post-war reconstruction, Jor- 
dan, Henry P., Apr. 164 

Public control of labor relations, Bowman, 
D. O., Apr. 164 

Refugee settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public, The Brookings Institute, Jan. 35 

Revenue act—1942, Research Institute of 
America, Feb. 82 

Shifting and incidence of taxation, Mering, 
Otto von, Feb. 82 

Spirit of enterprise, Queeny, Edgar M., Sept. 
4 


12 
Surplus and dividends, Hatfield, Henry Rand, 
June 290 
This age of fable; the political and eco- 
nomic world we live in, Stolper, Gustav, 
Apr. 164 
United States government manual for 1942, 
Office of Government Reports, Feb. 83 
Wage and hour manual: 1942 ed., Bureau 
of National Affairs, Feb. 82 
World materials and world peace,’ Leith, 
C. K., Furness, J. W., and Lewis, Cleona, 
June 290 
Bosses, workers and, are human, July 320 
Brief items, Jan. 20; Feb. 64; Mar. 110; Apr. 
158; May 210; June 266; July 324; Sept. 
402; Nov. 486; Dec. 539 
Business plans for V-day, Fletcher, C. Scott, 
Aug. 351 


Cancellation of contracts, see Contract termi- 
nation 

Census of U. S. owned property abroad, Kip- 
nis, Leon, Aug. 362 

Charity, corporate contributions to, Committee 
on Technical Information and Research, Sept. 
396 

Chemical progress points way to better living 
after the war, Curtis, Francis J., Feb. 63 

Commissions, shall Victory tax be deducted 
from? (editorial comment), Feb. 45 

Committee on Cooperation with the Treasury 
Department, given new name, Mar. 94 


550 


Community action for postwar prosperity, Dec, 
517 
“Comptroller” or ‘controller’ (editorial com. 
ment), Apr. 136 
Contract termination: 
Additional problems, Peacock, Dundas, June 
276 
Allocation of preliminary, general adminis. 
trative and selling overhead to war con. 
tracts upon cancellation, June 260 
Arbitration as an answer to disputes, Fitz. 
patrick, Paul J., June 258 
Army Audit Manual issued, Sept. 380, 408 
Cancelled, prompt and just payment for, 
Graske, Theodore W., and Klepinger, 
Robert F., Sept. 386 
Clearing claims resulting from, suggested 
policies and procedures in, Dively, George 
S., June 249 
Fixed-price supply contracts, accounting pro- 
cedures in, McEachren, John W., June 
252 
Labor shift to follow, in Canada, June 263 
One firm’s experience, Murray, A. V., June 
256 
Overhead costs in uncompleted war con- 
tracts, Kimball, H. G., June 262 
Payments, personal liability fear hampers, 
Nov. 500 
Problem and the opportunity, Peacock, Dun- 
das, May 212 
Prompt and just payment for cancelled, 
Graske, Theodore W., and Klepinger, 
Robert F., Sept: 386 
Reimbursement for loss, prompt, Sept. 418 
Settlement and: The World War I record, 
Delafield, John Ross, June 246 
Special committee on audit procedure named, 
June 259 
Contractors, rights and privileges of (editorial 
comment), Apr. 137 
Contributions, charitable, corporate, Commit- 
tee on Technical Information and Research, 


Sept. 396 
Control: 
Civilization’s keystone, McCobb, T. C., Oct. 
441 
Problems of, during wartime, Roos, Charles 
F., Jan. 6 
Controlled Materials Plan: 
Industrial accounting under, Simmons, 


Charles R., Feb. 51 

Requires cooperation by controllers, Fay, 
Charles R., Feb. 53 

Controllers: 

Appraise vital problems 
ment), Oct. 424 

Brief items of interest to, Jan. 20; Feb. 64; 
Mar. 110; Apr. 158; May 210; June 266; 
July 324; Sept. 402; Nov. 486; Dec. 539 

Duties of, defined by Institute, Sept. 393 

Face the frontiers of today, Naylor, John C, 
Oct. 442 

Farseeing (editorial comment), Nov. 468 

In postwar departments of business concerns 
(editorial comment), Nov. 468 

Controllers Institute of America: 

Activities, Jan. 37; Apr. 180; May 232; 
July 332; Oct. 458; Nov. 504; Dec. 543 

Committee on Federal Taxation, Lindahl, 
Oscar N., appointed chairman, Sept. 408 

Duties of controller defined by, Sept. 393 

Members study Form TFR-500, Sept. 416 


(editorial com- 
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Membership in, Sept. 392; see also under 
“New members” 
New members elected, Oct. 464; Dec. 530 
New members elected in one year, Aug. 373 
New officers, Oct. 444 
Passes a milestone (editorial 
Aug. 340 
Seven new directors, Oct. 444 
Statement of purposes, July 334 
Twelfth Annual Meeting: 
Controllership reaches new peak at, Haase, 
Paul, Nov. 494 
In a spirit of helpfulness (editorial com- 
ment), Sept. 380 
Members express thanks for ‘“‘finest con- 
vention,’’ Dec. 528 
Preview of subjects and speakers, Haase, 
Paul, Aug. 356 
Subjects and speakers announced, Sept. 
398 
To crystallize wartime controllership trials, 
Tucker, Arthur R., July 319 
Controllership services, growing demand for 
(editorial comment), Mar. 93 
Controls: 
Four new controls formed, Dec. 549 
Local committees named, Oct. 460 
Meetings of, see Meetings of controls 
News of local, Sept. 420; Oct. 458 
Officers and directors elected for 1943-1944, 
Aug. 370 
Presidents of, newly elected, July 322 
Corporate security, federal tax policy in rela- 
tion to, Ellis, Paul W., Nov. 473 
Corporation income tax returns, one heavy load 
lightened (editorial comment), Mar. 92 
Cost-plus-fixed-fee disallowances, Wilson, Ira 
Stuart, Nov. 482 
Costs: 
Labor and other, use of current figures is 
favored for, Apr. 148 
Overhead, in war contracts terminated but 
uncompleted, Kimball, H. G., June 262 
Credit, post-war, for small industry, Aug. 358 
Customers’ special forms, disadvantages of, 
Covert, V. F., Oct. 440 


comment), 


Deduction of postwar reserves, basic plan for, 

Cooper, Walter A., Nov. 476 

Delinquent taxpayers, suggestion to insure (ed- 

itorial comment), Feb. 44 

Depreciation: 

Straight-line and sinking-fund, effect of ap- 
plications on electric rate base deprecia- 
tion, Brennan, Raymond E., Jan. 30 

Wartime, Jackson, F. W., Sept. 388 

Directors, fees of, Treasury rules on deduction 

of Victory tax from, Mar. 94 

Disallowances, cost-plus-fixed-fee, Wilson, Ira 
Stuart, Nov. 482 

Disposition schedule saves labor, helps to 
stretch existing files, Feb. 88 


Earnings, what renegotiations do to (editorial 
comment), May 188 

Eastern Spring Conference of Controllers, to 
be held at Philadelphia, Mar. 114 

Editorial comment, Jan. 4; Feb. 44; Mar. 92; 
Apr. 136; May 188; June 240; July 300; 
Aug. 341; Sept. 380; Oct. 424; Nov. 468; 
Dec. 512 

Educational program of the Institute pro- 
gresses, June 293 

Eighteen points to watch during the next two 
years, Donaldson, John A., Aug. 358 

Electric rate base depreciation, effect of straight- 
line and sinking-fund depreciation applica- 
tions on, Brennan, Raymond E., Jan. 30 

Excess profits taxes: 


No excuse for excess expenditures, Mar. 126 
Obtaining, under Sec. 722: A business ap- 
proach, Sanderlin, John R., July 302 
Preparing applications for, on form 991 
under Sec. 722, McCullough, John, July 
306 
Relief from, through the controller, Simons, 
Gustave, Apr. 144 
Search for abnormalities, Peters, Harvey W.., 
May 202 
Section 722, see Section 722, Revenue Act 
of 1942 
Executives, overtime for, Sept. 413 
Extension of time, filing tax returns (editorial 
comment), Jan. 4 


Facing our postwar problems, Clark, Evans, 
and Carter, Margaret R. Taylor, Aug. 342 
Factory worker pay, relationship between 

“white collar’ salaries and, Committee on 
Technical Information and Research, Sept. 

394 

Facts, figures and promises, Hawkes, Albert W., 
Dec. 518 

Fatigue: The “seventh column,” Garner, J. R., 
July 328 

Federal reports criticism declines, Rice, Stuart 
Ax Bet. 525 

Federal tax policy, in relation to corporate se- 
curity, Ellis, Paul W., Nov. 473 

Federal tax system, the postwar, Magill, Ros- 
well, Nov. 470 

Filing tax returns, extension of time for (edi- 
torial comment), Jan. 4 

Financial reporting forms (editorial comment), 
Aug. 341 

Financial statements: 
Controller's name on (editorial comment), 


Jan. 4 
Public relations and, Hill, John W., Dec. 
526 
Fiscal policies, wartime, and V-loans, Sigmier, 
C. C., July 312 


Fixed-price supply contracts, accounting proce- 
dures in termination of, McEachren, John 
W., June 252 

Forms: 

Customers’ special, disadvantages of, Covert, 
V. F., Oct. 440 

Financial reporting (editorial 
Aug. 341 

991, preparing applications for relief on, 
under Sec. 722, McCullough, John, July 
306 

TFR-500, Institute’s members study, Sept. 
416 

Forty-eight hour week: 

Manpower and the, Rose, William C., July 
317 

Transition to, practical problems in, Elliott, 
Verl L., May 216 


comment), 


Government controls, effect of, depicted (edi- 
torial comment), Oct. 425 
Government financed war plants, May 208 


Income accounts, reflection in, of section 710C 
claims for refund, Committee on Technical 
Information and Research, Nov. 479 

Income tax collection plan, pay-as-you-owe, 
description of, Hulse, John K., Jan. 19 

Indispensable in any event (editorial com- 
ment), July 300 

Industrial accounting under the Controlled 
Materials Plan, Simmons, Charles R., Feb. 
51 

Industry: 

Postwar planning for, 
Minor, Oct. 430 


Patterson, Ernest 
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Postwar world and, Morison, G. A., Apr. 
170 
Private, must stimulate investment in (edi- 
torial comment), Oct. 425 
Inefficiency, waste and, jousting at (editorial 
comment), Sept. 381 
Inventories: 
Taking and evaluating: 
Accounting problems in, Frazer, George 
E., Feb. 58 
Three major problems involved in, Jac- 
quette, W. J., Feb. 55 
Valuation: 
Last-in, first-out method not all-sufficient 
for company’s accounts, Meriam, Rich- 
ard S., Jan. 16 
WPB inventory limitation order L-219, fine 
points described, Read, Eaton V. W., Apr. 
138 
Investment in private industry, must stimulate 
(editorial comment), Oct. 425 


Job valuation helpful in complying with wage 
stabilization, Cox, T. M., Jr., May 224 


Labor: 
Disposition schedule saves, Feb. 88 
Disputes, War Labor Board and, Munson, 
G. Kibby, Jan. 9 
Shift to follow contract cancellation in Can- 
ada, June 263 
Last-in, first-out method not all-sufficient for 
company’s accounts, Meriam, Richard S., 
Jan. 16 
“Lifo,” see Last-in, first-out method 
Limitation Order L-219, amended (editorial 
comment), Sept. 381 
Lindahl, Oscar N., heads Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, Sept. 408 
Looking behind the figures (editorial com- 
ment), July 300 


Manning Table, replacement schedules, opera- 

tion of, Raycroft, Louis B. F., Mar. 118 

Manpower: 

Finding new workers is job for entire na- 
tion, not one agency, Smith, Joseph A., 
Mar. 109 

Forty-eight hour week and, Rose, William 
C., July 317 

Full resources not used, Dec. 525 

Manning Table, replacement schedules, oper- 
ation of, Raycroft, Louis B. F., Mar. 118 

Supply adequate, but training and place- 
ment policies seriously lacking, Feb. 72 

Today’s problems, Sadler, T. S., July 314 

Transition to 48-hour work week, practical 
problems in, Elliott, Verl L., May 216 

Manual which a controller passed on to his 

successor, Feb. 76 

Manufacturers, some post-war problems of, 
Lindahl, Oscar N., Aug. 345 
Markets for transportation, postwar, Nov. 485 
Mechanized accounting, procedures, North, A. 
F., Oct. 437 
Midwestern Conference of Controllers: 
Sixth annual: 
Is big success, June 278 
To be held at Cleveland, Apr. 162 


Obituaries: 
Bell, William S., May 232 
Hamrick, Forrest Gains, July 332; Aug. 376 
Kaser, Robert J., Feb. 88 
Nims, Willard G., Mar. 131 
Novak, John J., Jan. 37 
Palmer, G. Russell, Dec. 549 
Snow, Harry A., May 232 
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Weigand, Raymond G., Apr. 180 
Wurster, Harold W., Mar. 131 

Office machines, urges survey of, Jan. 25 

Office methods, better, subject for research, 
Sept. 419 

Office of the Chief of Ordnance, two control- 
lers in, Jan. 27 

Office of War Information, takes cognizance 
of campaign against useless questionnaires, 
Jan. 32 

Overtime, for executives, Sept. 413 


Pay-as-you-owe income tax collection plan, 
description of, Hulse, John K., Jan. 19 
Payment for cancelled war contracts, prompt 
and just—a proposal, Graske, Theodore W., 

and Klepinger, Robert F., Sept. 386 
Peace, onrush of, will it destroy us? Naylor, 
John C., Dec. 532 
Pension, bonus and profit-sharing trusts, Stark, 
Loren D., Apr. 150 
Pension trusts: 
Effect of new regulations on, Simons, Gus- 
tave, Sept. 382 
Plans increase, Sept. 402 
Personal liability fear hampers contract termi- 
nation payments, Nov. 500 
Post-war: 
Business plans for 
Scott, Aug. 351 
Credit for small industry, Aug. 358 
Departments of business concerns, control- 
lers in (editorial comment), Nov. 468 
Domestic economy broadcasts scheduled, 
Sept. 418 
Federal tax system, Magill, Roswell, Nov. 
470 
Markets for transportation, Nov. 485 
Planning: 
“Audits” of, May 219 
Controller’s committee on post-war prob- 
lems, Apr. 178 
Controller's part in, McCobb, T. C., June 
242 
For industry, Patterson, 
Oct. 430 
Industry and the post-war world, Mori- 
son, G. A., Apr. 170 
Many firms making plans, Apr. 143 
More views on post-war goals (editorial 
comment), June 241 
Need for cooperation, McCobb, T. C. 
(editorial comment), Oct. 424 
One manufacturer's approach to prob- 
lems of, Montague, Wallace T., Dec. 


V-day, Fletcher, C. 


Ernest Minor, 
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Reasons for, Martindell, Jackson, Nov. 
490 

Unemployment compensation after the 


war (editorial comment), May 189 
Problems: 
Eighteen points to watch during the next 
two years, Donaldson, John A., Aug. 
358 
Facing our, Clark, Evans, and Carter, Mar- 
garet R. Taylor, Aug. 342 
Manufacturers, Lindahl, Oscar N., Aug. 
345 
Studied by 137 groups, Aug. 358 
Prosperity, community action for, Dec. 517 
Reconstruction, Lippincott, Isaac, Aug. 360 
Reserves: 
Deduction of, basic plan for, Cooper, 
Walter A., Nov. 476 
Provisions for, Aug. 355 
Price control based upon proportional cost, 
Gutman, Harry B., Oct. 426 
Profit-sharing trusts: 
Effect of new regulations on, Simons, Gus- 
tave, Sept. 382 


Revision of (editorial comment), Aug. 341 
Stark, Loren D., Apr. 150 

Profits, three shots at (editorial comment), 
Mar. 93 

Property abroad, U. S. owned, census of, Kip- 
nis, Leon, Aug. 362 

Proportional cost, price control based upon, 
Gutman, Harry B., Oct. 426 

Proxy calls, rules governing, Jan. 15 

Public relations and financial statements, Hill, 
John W., Dec. 526 

Publishing houses controllers to confer, July 
305 


Quarterly reports on war economy changes, 
July 326 
Questionnaires, government: 
Federal advisory group urges close scrutiny 
of, Aug. 364 
OWI takes cognizance of campaign against 
useless, Jan. 32 
Peet, E. Chester, named vice-chairman of 
committee on, Apr. 179 
Report progress in simplification of, June 
282 


Reconstruction, Lippincott, Isaac, 
Aug. 360 

Reflection in income accounts of section 710C 
claims for refund, Committee on Technical 


Information and Research, Nov. 479 


post-war, 


Refund, section 710C claims for, reflection in 


income accounts of, Committee on Technical 
Information and Research, Nov. 479 


Relief provisions of 1942 Revenue Act: 


Five opportunities to qualify for, Connolly, 
John L., Apr. 166 

General provisions of the Excess Profits Tax 
Law—Sec. 722, Chapman, Alger B., May 
190 

How to make use of, Jefferson, Robert W., 
Mar. 95 

Preparing applications for, on form 991 
under Sec. 722, McCullough, John, July 
306 


Renegotiation of contracts: 


Chronicle to date, Withrow, James R., Jr., 
June 264 

Concise statement on practices 
comment), Nov. 469 

Effect of, on earnings (editorial comment), 
May 188 

Government contracts (editorial comment), 
Mar. 93 

Hits state revenues, June 269 

Preparation of financial and related data for, 
McAnly, H. T., Mar. 97 

Preparing for (editorial comment), Mar. 93 

Recent developments, Sept. 402 

Returns are 214 billion, June 254 

Revised 1942 return permitted after, Dec. 
517 

Revision proposed in nation-wide poll, June 
271 

Segregation of sales for, Weeks, F. D., June 
272 


(editorial 


Reports to stockholders acceptable to SEC for 


10-K filing, Feb. 80 


Reserves: 


Postwar: 
Basic plan for deduction of, Cooper, Wal- 
ter A., Nov. 476 
Provisions for, Aug. 355 
SEC requests full and accurate disclosure of, 
Jan. 26 


Returns, tax: 


Corporation, federal income, heavy load 
lightened (editorial comment), Mar. 92 
Extension of time for filing (editorial com- 

ment), Jan. 4 
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Tentative, with specified data, favored by 
controllers, Feb. 72 
Revenue Act of 1942: 
Forty-eight retroactive provisions analyzed, 
Jan. 33 
Section 722: 
Common sense for, June 244 
Five opportunities to qualify for relief 
under, Connolly, John L., Apr. 166 
General relief provisions of the Excess 
Profits Tax Law, Chapman, Alger B., 
May 190 
How to make use of relief provisions, 
Jefferson, Robert W., Mar. 95 
Obtaining relief under: A business ap. 
proach, Sanderlin, John R., July 302 
Preparing applications for relief on form 
991 under, McCullough, John, July 
306 


Salaries: 

“White collar” and factory worker pay, re- 
lationship between, Committee on Tech- 
nical Information and Research, Sept. 394 

Withholding taxes on, basic principles for, 
Hearne, W. L., May 198 

Salary and wage stabilization: 

Job valuation helpful in complying with, 
Cox, T. M., Jr., May 224 

Procedure to be followed under, Shaw, Lu- 
cien W., Feb. 46 

Salary problem under T. D. 5295, Iglauer, 

Jay, Nov. 481 

Sales force, an asset or a liability? Luning, 
L. P., May 228 

Saving for victory, Bassett, George J., Oct. 454 

Section 710C claims for refund, reflection in 
income accounts of, Committee on Technical 

Information and Research, Nov. 479 

Section 722, Revenue Act of 1942: 

Claiming tax relief under, Sept. 418 

Common sense for, June 244 

Five opportunities to qualify for relief under, 
Connolly, _ L., Apr. 166 

General relief provisions of the Excess Prof- 
its Tax Law, Chapman, Alger B., May 


190 
How to make use of, Jefferson, Robert W., 
Mar. 95 


Obtaining relief under: A business approach, 
Sanderlin, John R., July 302 
Preparing applications for relief on form 
991 under, McCullough, John, July 306 
Search for abnormalities, Peters, Harvey W., 
May 202 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Reports to stockholders acceptable to, for 
10-K filing in some cases, Feb. 80 
Requests full and accurate disclosure of re- 
serves, Jan. 26 
Rules on proxy solicitation and filing of an- 
nual reports (editorial comment), Feb. 44 
Tries to lighten burden of furnishing infor- 
mation, Feb. 84 
Segregate funds withheld for Victory tax? 
(editorial comment), Feb. 45 
Segregation of sales for renegotiation, Weeks, 
F. D., June 272 
Service to country (editorial comment), Oct. 
425 
Stabilization, see Salary and wage stabilization 
Straight-line and sinking-fund depreciation ap- 
plications, effect of, on electric rate base de- 
preciation, Brennan, Raymond E., Jan. 30 


Tax declaration, September (editorial com- 
ment), Sept. 381 
Tax note item, how companies treat, Apr. 184 


Tax returns, see Returns 
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Taxes: 
Excess profits, see Excess profits taxes 
Filing returns, extension of time for (edi- 
torial comment), Jan. 4 
Pay-as-you-owe income tax collection plan, 
description of, Hulse, John K., Jan. 19 
Reports, why not combine? (editorial com- 
ment), Mar. 93; Apr. 137 
Returns: 
Corporation, federal income, heavy load 
lightened (editorial comment), Mar. 92 
Extension of time for filing (editorial 
comment), Jan. 4 
Tentative, with specified data, favored by 
controllers, Feb. 72 
Revenue Act of 1942, forty-eight retroactive 
provisions analyzed, Jan. 33 
Transportation, Treasury ruling on, Feb. 68 
Unemployment, on employees, San Francisco 
control urges abatement of, Mar. 128 
Victory tax, see Victory tax 
Withholding: 
Basic principles for, on wages and sal- 
aries, Hearne, W. L., May 198 
Institute’s problems booklet helpful to 
controllers, July 334 
Not retroactive, July 332 
On large scale (editorial comment), July 


301 

Twenty per cent. (editorial comment), 
June 240 

Wages to pay (editorial comment), May 
188 


Taxpayers, delinquent, suggestion to insure 
(editorial comment), Feb. 44 

Tentative returns, with specified data, favored 
by controllers, Feb. 72 

Termination accounting manual, controllers’ 
part in compiling, July 332 

Termination Audit Manual, Army: 
Appearance of (editorial comment), Sept. 


Purpose of, Sept. 408 

Termination of contracts, see Contract termi- 
nation 

Today’s manpower problems, Sadler, T. S., 
July 314 


Bassett, George J., Saving for victory, Oct. 454 

Brennan, Raymond E., Effect of straight-line 
and sinking-fund depreciation applications 
on electric base depreciation, Jan. 30 


Carter, Margaret R. Taylor, see Clark, Evans 

Chapman, Alger B., General relief provision 
of the Excess Profits Tax Law—Sec. 722, 

May 190 

Clark, Evans, and Carter, Margaret R. Taylor, 
Facing our post-war problems, Aug. 342 
Committee on Technical Information and Re- 

search, reports of: 

Allocation of preliminary, general admin- 
istrative and selling overhead to war con- 
tracts upon cancellation, June 260 

Corporate contributions to charity, Sept. 396 

Reflection in income accounts of section 
710C claims for refund, Nov. 479 

Relationship between “white collar’ salaries 
and factory worker pay, Sept. 394 

Use of current figures for labor and other 
costs is favored, Apr. 148 

Connolly, John L., Five opportunities to qual- 
ify for relief under Section 722, Apr. 166 
Cooper, Walter A., Basic plan for deduction 

of postwar reserves, Nov. 476 


Tool control, effective, how accountancy and 
engineering share in, Oct. 433 
Transportation, postwar markets for, Nov. 485 
Transportation tax, Treasury ruling on, Feb. 68 
Treasury Department: 
Rules on deduction of Victory tax from di- 
rector’s fees, Mar. 94 
Ruling on transportation tax, Feb. 68 
Trusts, pension, bonus and_ profit-sharing, 
Stark, Loren D., Apr. 150 
Twelfth Annual Meeting, see Controllers In- 
stitute of America, Twelfth Annual Meet- 


ing 


Understanding through the annual report, 
Voorhees, Enders, M., Dec. 521 
Unemployment: 


Compensation after the war (editorial com- 
ment), May 189 

Insurance, higher tax rate proposed for war 
industries, Mar. 128 

Tax on employees, San Francisco control 
urge abatement of, Mar. 128 

United States owned property abroad, census 
of, Kipnis, Leon, Aug. 362 


V-day, business plans for, Fletcher, C. Scott, 
Aug. 351 
V-loans: 
Volume grows, Sept. 402 
Wartime fiscal policies and, Sigmier, C. C., 
July 312 
What it is and what guarantee it provides, 
Damon, Roger C., Feb. 70 
Victory tax: 
Deducted from commissions? 
comment), Feb. 45 
Deduction of, from director’s fees, Treasury 
rules on, Mar. 94 
Delay in issuing rulings irks controllers, 
Jan. 31 
How companies are interpreting to em- 
ployees, Jan. 28 


(editorial 
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comment), Oct. 424 

McCullough, John, Preparing applications for 

relief on form 991 under sec. 722, July 306 


McEachren, John W., Accounting procedures 
in termination of fixed-price supply con- 
tracts, June 252 

Meriam, Richard S., “Lifo’ not all-sufficient 
way of correcting company’s accounts, Jan. 
16 

Montague, Wallace T., One manufacturer’s 
approach to problems of postwar planning, 
Dec. 514 

Morison, G. A., Industry and the post-war 
world, Apr. 170 

Munson, G. Kibby: 

Labor disputes and the War Labor Board, 
Jan. 9 

War Labor Board’s wage policy to be 
found in its decisions, Mar. 103 

Murray, A. V., War contract termination: 
One firm’s experience, June 256 


Naylor, John C.: 
Controllers face the frontiers of today, Oct. 
442 
Will the onrush of peace destroy us? Dec. 
532 
North, A. F., Mechanized accounting proce- 
dures, Oct. 437 


Patterson, Ernest Minor, Postwar planning for 
industry, Oct. 430 
Peacock, Dundas: 
Additional war contract termination prob- 
lems, June 276 
Contract termination: The problem and the 
opportunity, May 212 
Peters, Harvey W., The search for abnormali- 
ties, May 202 


Raycroft, Louis B. F., How Manning Table, 
replacement schedules, will operate, Mar. 
118 

Read, Eaton V. W., Fine points of WPB in- 
ventory limitation order L-219 described, 
Apr. 138 


Rice, Stuart A., Federal reports criticism de. 
clines, Dec. 525 

Roos, Charles F., Problems of control during 
war time, Jan. 6 

Rose, William C., Manpower and the 48-hour 
week, July 317 


Sadler, T. S., Today’s manpower problems, 
July 314 
Sanderlin, John R., Obtaining relief under 
Sec. 722: A business approach, July 302 
Shaw, Lucien W., Procedure to be followed 
under salary and wage stabilization, Feb. 46 
Sigmier, C. C., V-loans and wartime fiscal 
policies, July 312 
Simmons, Charles R., Industrial accounting 
under the Controlled Materials Plan, Feb. 51 
Simons, Gustave: 
Effect of new regulations on corporation 
pension trusts, Sept. 382 
Relief from excess profits taxes through the 
controller, Apr. 144 
Smith, Joseph A., Finding new workers is job 
for entire nation, not one agency, Mar. 109 
Stark, Loren D., Pension, bonus and profit. 
sharing trusts, Apr. 150 


Tucker, Arthur R.: 
Annual meeting to crystallize wartime con- 
trollership trials, July 319 
Forrest Gains Hamrick, Aug. 376 
Spirit of enterprise, Queeny (book review), 
Sept. 412 


Voorhees, Enders M., Understanding through 
the annual report, Dec. 521 


Weeks, F. D., Segregation of sales for renego- 
tiation, June 272 

Wilson, Ira Stuart, Cost-plus-fixed-fee disal- 
lowances, Nov. 482 

Withrow, James R., Jr., Renegotiation of con- 
tracts: The chronicle to date, June 264 
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| FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY COME | 
PRAISES FOR THESE EIGHT BOOKLETS: 


“MANPOWER POLICIES; WAGE 

AND SALARY STABILIZATION” 
“PENSION PLANS; SOCIAL SECURITY” 
“POSTWAR CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
CONTROLLERS” 
“CONTROLLERSHIP PROBLEMS” 


Published by The Controllers Institute of America 


in October and November 


They report what leading Controllers and financial executives of business concerns are thinking and planning 
in their efforts to cope with the most pressing problems of today and next year. They will be distinctly helpful to 
Controllers and to business executives. 


50 Cents Each, or $3 for the Set of Eight 


Remittance Should Accompany Order 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








23 Views of Tomorrow 


“POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS,” by 
Seymour E. Harris, Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 18, New 
York. $3.50. 

This study of our postwar situation, “an 
authoritative discussion by 23 experts’ under 
the editorship of Professor Harris of Harvard 
University, considers eight basic problems: the 
issue of full employment, the state of capi- 
talism, statistical information and economic 
policy, fiscal and related problems, labor and 
social security, agriculture and related prob- 
lems, international economic relations, and post- 
war controls. 

There is a challenging quality to this presen- 
tation, for it is not editorially slanted “‘left’’ or 
“tight.” Containing discussions by contrib- 
utors, either in governmental or private fields, 
some of whom are favorable to more govern- 
ment in business and others of whom are op- 
posed, it will enlist the interest of the thought- 
ful reader, upset his mental reactions at times, 
and confirm his beliefs on other occasions. 
For those who are seriously interested in get- 
ting below the surface of future economic 
problems, as they now reveal themselves, this 
volume should be a unit in their self-required 
reading. 

Reviewed by PauL HAASE. 


Lessons from Britain 


“RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN.” By Jules Backman, Pub- 
lished by The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 50 cents. 

Having been plunged into this war more 
than two years before the United States, and 
having had a longer experience with a war 
economy in World War I, Great Britain has 
moved earlier and more efficiently, it appears, 
than we have in the matter of rationing and 
price control. In this 68-page pamphlet, Dr. 
Backman surveys the British experience. The 
highlights of his research indicate: 


1. That centralization and coordination of 
control has “contributed substantially to the 
success attained.” We still have that lesson to 
learn here, despite the numerous OPA shake- 
ups. 

2. Price stability has been subordinated “‘to 
maintenance of the flow of supplies,” and 
“price adjustments have been used to direct the 
flow of agricultural products.” 

3. The area of price fixing and rationing has 
grown as substitute products have had to be 
added to the control pattern. 


4. Price adjustments to compensate for dif- 
ferences in transportation costs to various areas 
were found necessary, thereby equalizing dis- 
tributor returns in all markets. 

5. Price fixing without rationing cause in- 
equalities and stimulated black markets. 

6. Classification and standardization of prod- 
ucts, control of supplies, and subsidy payments, 
have been proven necessary. 


And finally, Dr. Backman declares, “British 
fiscal policy, which was based on heavy taxes 
and large-scale diversion of current savings to 
the government, appears to have eased the task 
of the price control and rationing authorities.” 

If Dr. Backman has read the record cor- 
rectly, and his previous competence in the field 








plus the Brookings imprint justify that belief, 
then the snail’s-pace understanding of the Brit- 
ish experience that we have seca—with all of 
the facts available to our policy makers for 
the asking—becomes an extra source of con- 
cern and wonder. Must bureaucracy make all 
the mistakes of others, before it learns what 
and what not to do? 
—Reviewed by PAUL HAASE. 


COST BEHAVIOR AND PRICE POLICY. 
Published by National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. $3.00. 

This is the fourth volume to be published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
for the Conference on Price Research, the pres- 
ent work being the first report of the Confer- 
ence’s Committee on Price Determination, set 
up to study the process of price determination 
by business firms. In subsequent reports the 
Committee expects to investigate other aspects 
of business price making. 


THREE WORTHWHILE ARTICLES 


Control of detail in inventory valuations is 
the subject of a feature article in the October, 
1943, issue of The Accounting Review, by 
Mr. Leo A. Schmidt, visiting lecturer in ac- 
counting at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. Other articles of interest in the same 
number are ‘Form, Function and Interpreta- 
tion of the Profit and Loss Statement,’ by Mr. 
Arnold W. Johnson, and ‘Graphic Analysis of 
Expense” by Mr. Lauren A. Brush. 


Ask Aid on Reserves 


Legislation to increase postwar reserves, to 
be set aside before taxes and renegotiation, to 
amounts that will be sufficient to permit the 
prompt postwar reestablishment of civilian 
production and labor employment, was urged 
upon Congress in a recent report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York. 

The report held that the present 10 per cent. 
postwar refund is “far from adequate” to en- 
able many manufacturers of war supplies to 
reconvert their plants to peace-time production. 
To facilitate the transition from war economy 
to peace economy, the report suggests two 
methods to Congress whereby adequate tax 
relief may be granted without permitting abuse 
of such relief provisions. 

First, that income taxes shall not be assessed 
upon an improper basis, it is necessary that 
reasonable provisions for these expenses and 
losses shall be allowed as deductions, with 
the amounts deducted to be invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. If the Government should re- 
fuse to authorize this method, then it was sug- 
gested that the amounts actually expended 
after the war be allocated to the respective 
years to which war expenses and losses apply, 
and a redetermination made of the taxes for 
those years resulting in refunds to the respective 
corporations. 


A. M. A. Production Conference 


The Autumn Production Conference of 
the American Management Association was 
held in the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, on November 16 and 17, with employe 
turnover, wage incentives, production con- 
trol techniques, foreman training and similar 
subjects on the agenda for consideration. 
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The absolute accuracy with which 


A-PE-CO  photo-copies financial re- 
ports, balance or work sheets, checks, 
receipts and other important papers, 
has won the approval of financial men 
everywhere. The privacy afforded by 
having A-PE-CO photo-exact copies 
made right in your own offices is ef- 
fective insurance against loss or “leaks.” 
Experience proves that A-PE-CO pays 
for itself quickly—photo-copies any- 
thing written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed. When may we show you how 
it can save for you? 





Legally Accepted 
Photo-Copies of 


95500 


e Letters e Documents 
e Records e Blueprints 
e Pictures e Drawings 

e Receipts e Shop orders 


Same-size permanent copies of anything up to 
18” x 22”. Eliminates error. Saves steno-copy- 
ing, tracing, proofreading. No camera, focusing, 
film or moving parts. Any employee quickly 
becomes expert. Lowest investment in equip- 
ment. Use on any desk or table. 

You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how you 
can use it to expedite office and shop copying. 
Immediate delivery. See why thousands are 
in use. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 WN. Clark St., Dept. PL-12, Chicago 14, Minois 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
By the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 


Of “The Controller” published monthly at Brattleboro, Vermont, for December 1, 1943. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur R. Tucker, who, having been ‘duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of “The Controller” and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher,. Controllers Institute of America, 1 E. 42nd St., New York City; Editor 
Arthur R. Tucker, 1 E. 42nd St., New York City; Managing Editor, Paul Haase, 1 E. 42nd St., 
New York City; Business Manager, Miss Louise C. Knudsen, 1 E. 42nd St., New York City 17. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners. must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Controllers Institute of America, 1. E..42nd St., New York City. No stock or bond holders. 
Membership corporation, without capital stock. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is not required. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


ARTHUR R. TUCKER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1943. 
PAUL A. HERRMANN, Notary Public, Queens Co. 
Queens Co. Clk. No. 923, Reg. No. 105-H-5 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Clks. No. 301, Reg. No. 212-H-5 
(My commission expires March 30, 1945) 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


Employee Pénwion Cleans 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 
more satisfactory employee relations. Here’s why, logically— 
1. It relieves employees from worry about financial security in 
oldage by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security. 


. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 
promotion open to younger employees. 


. It affords an effective financial consideration for employees 
without increasing free spending power—coinciding with 
governmental anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal 
service, increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing 
payroll costs. 


A 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit Sharing 
Plans,” covering the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
employee benefit plans is now available. There is no obligation 
entailed in writing for this study, so write us now and have the 
facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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PROFIT! SCRAP! 


PRODUC-TROL will not only speed your war production NOW, but 
will keep your inventory balanced. And when the lights go on, your 
enlistment with the other 2000 manufacturers using PRODUC-TROL 
will be ready to convert your war machine to peace-time production 
quickly and effectively. 
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PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


COPY OF “SPOTLIGHT —A 
real aid to efficiency in pro- 

If “information” cannot give you the telephone number: 
of PRODUC-TROL in your city, phone, wire or write — 


duction planning and control. 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
WESTPORT, CONN. @ Phone: WESTPORT 2 - 4112 


i 
8 
- In Canada: Seeley Systems Corp., ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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